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PREFACE 


THE world moves fast, and the Auction world 
is not a step behind the rest of it. There is 
needed, therefore, a further chronicle of the 
recent growth and development of the game. If 
you want to be up-to-date, your Auction, like 
your motor-car, must be “this year’s model.” 

It gives me distinct pleasure to be able to say 
that in these pages I do not find myself obliged 
to alter, or contradict, a single statement made 
in either of my former books, The Fine Points of 
Auction Bridge, and The Development of Auction 


Under the New Count. Numerous questions 


were under discussion when I wrote them; but, 
in each instance, I was sufficiently fortunate to 
take a position which time has justified, and 
from which there has been no occasion to retreat. 


- Nor do I repeat here any of the information 


which I have given before. I merely record the 
growth ofyAuction and the additional matter 
which a year has brought forth. My previous 
books form the base of which this is the super- 


structure, 
iii 


iv Preface 


Much of my material has already appeared in 
The New York Times. The test-hands have 
been sent me from all parts of this country and 
several of them came from Europe. I have 
selected those which have aroused the greatest 
interest and discussion amongst readers of The 
Times on both sides of the ocean. 

To the best of my knowledge, this is the first 
book to treat of ‘‘ Nullos.”’ ‘‘ Nullos’’ form the 
latest and most absorbing question in the Auc- 
tion world to-day, and the demand for “ a book 
about them”’ would, in itself be sufficient rea- 
son for the presentation of this little volume. 

FT 

Hastings-on-Hudson, 

October, 1913. 
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Auction High-Lights 


CHAPTER I 
LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 


Two great questions have recently shaken the 
Auction world. Taken in chronological order, 
they are ‘High Spades” and “‘Nullos.”’ Placed 
in accordance to the degrees of their importance, 
I should unhesitatingly reverse that order. 

To the fascinating subject of ‘‘nullos,” I 
shall devote a later chapter. “‘High spades” I 
have already discussed in an earlier book, but 
T have a few additional words to say. By “high 
spades,’ I mean all spade-bids higher than two— 
“three spades,’’ ‘‘four spades,’”’ “five spades,” 
“six spades,”’ and ‘‘seven spades.”’ 

It is obvious, at the outset, that such bids are, 
of necessity, “false bids. No sane person would 
bid three, four, five, six, or seven spades, and 


mean what he said. If he had a good spade- 
Sat 
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suit, he would, of course, be bidding it as “‘roy- 
als.” The high-spade bids are therefore a 
system of set artificial bids. 

_The bid of “‘one spade,’’ to show a poor hand, 
is a necessary result of the dealer’s forced bid. 
If he must bid, and cannot bid, it would be ri- 
diculous to demand that he bid legitimately. If 
he does not hold the material for a legitimate bid, 
he certainly cannot make one. By forcing him 
to bid on a hand which does not warrant it, 
we drive him to the only defense possible,—a 
bid which is the lowest one he can possibly 
make, which shows on its face that it means 
nothing (else he would bid ‘‘a royal’’), and which 
gives his partner the least possible difficulty in 
extricating him. As long as the dealer’s forced 
bid remains, the bid of ‘‘one spade”’ on a poor 
hand must also remain. It is not illegitimate; 
it is merely defensive. 

The bid of “‘two spades” has existed as long 
as Auction. It was a necessity under the old 
count, and became too much a matter of habit 
to be dropped when we adopted the new count. 
Although I do not use it, and do not consider it 
necessary any longer, yet I should never dream 
of trying to dislodge it from its vantage-place 
in the affections of Auction players. I shall 
devote a later chapter to its proper use. It is, 
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according to my opinion, the only conventional 
call for which there ts the slightest excuse. 

Long ago, the great game of Whist was 
nearly strangled by the complicated ‘“‘systems”’ 
put forward by various would-be authorities. 
Nothing but a strong reversion toward sim- 
plicity saved it. Artificiality almost dealt its 
death-blow. Let us not deliver Auction into 
the hands of the Philistines! 

Three months prior to the launching of the 
tabulated ‘‘high-spade”’ bids, several of those 
bids came to me from a source entirely different 
from the one which eventually sponsored them. 
They were told me more as a joke than as any- 
thing else; the men were using them occasionally 
at the clubs, but laughing while they used them. 
I mentioned them to my classes and in the 
columns of The Times, but not seriously— 
because I did not consider them a thing to 
recommend. I have never changed my mind 
about that! 

I am told that several years ago, the exact 
“five-spade” bid of to-day (when bid over an 
adverse suit-bid) made its first appearance in a 
book of the day. Jt was tried as long ago as that, 
evidently found wanting, and abandoned! 

In playing with persons from other countries, I 
find constant relief and approval when I say that 
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I play entirely without artificial conventions. 
It would be impossible to establish any one 
artificial system universally; if one is permitted, 
thousands may arise. A couple of hours’ con- 
-versation on the subject of “‘systems’’ would 
not be too much to establish a mutual compre- 
hension between two prospective partners who 
had never met before, and who came from differ- 
ent localities. Is that desirable? 

It is not my intention to explain all the ‘‘high- 
spade” bids here; I have done that in a previous 
book. The players who sponsor them do not 
stop at high spades. They have also an elab- 
orate system of suit-bids—showing combina- 
tions that call for opening-bids of one, two, and 
three, respectively. Taking it all in all, there 
are seventeen artificial conventions. Seventeen 
totally unnecessary burdens to carry (for who 
will deny that good team-work existed between 
partners before these conventions arose?)! 
Seventeen stumbling-blocks placed in the path 
of sane and natural bidding! And with no 
ultimate change of results to warrant them! 
If four players all use these conventions, they 
cannot all play more hands by this combining 
of cards. If one pair of partners gets one 
desirable declaration as the result of a jack-suit 
“call,” their adversaries will capture the next 
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desirable declaration by precisely the same 
means. Thus everything is equalized, the 
Mecca is not attained, and the ultimate result 
remains the same though the beauty of the game is 
lost in attaining it. 

I have seen players who thought themselves 
extremely important and well-posted because 
they knew all these seventeen conventions. 
Why? {I learned them in a half-hour; any aver- 
age player can do the same. Can you not 
commit a poem to memory? Or a réle in a 
play? Or a set form of rules on any sub- 
ject? I am sure you have all done that many 
times and thought nothing of it. I can play 
“high spades” at one table half the evening, 
and then go for the other half to another 
table and dispense with them and be glad of 
the change. It is like saying your little pre- 
arranged speech or poem, or mof saying it. 
That is all! 

I have spoken of ‘‘capturing desired declara- 
tions’’ by making conventional “‘calls”” on jack- 
suits; those are the happy occasions when your 
partner’s hand fits your demands and he re- 
sponds as you desire. But think, oh think, of 
those awful (and numerous) times when his 
hand does not fit! When he has absolutely no 
material on which to respond, yet does not 
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dare to pass! Those are the times, the awful 
times, when the fallacy of the conventions is 
shown up. 

Suppose you have six spades to the jack and 
but one other possible trick in your hand; I 
say that it is far safer to bid ‘‘a spade,”’ than to 
call for royals by bidding ‘‘four spades.” With 
a hand such as yours, your partner must have 
general strength, or a good suit, to get you out of 
your call (by which you are committed to a 
contract for four-odd tricks). If he has general 
strength, or a good suit, let him be the one to 
make the declaration. If he has neither, you 
are both in a box, and put there by your open- 
ing declaration. Oh, the ‘“‘calls’”’ that I have 
seen fail, provided the adversaries have had sense 
enough to pass! 

There is the crux! No adversary should 
ever be sufficiently obliging as to bid against a 
conventional call. Let the partner of the 
conventional bidder be the one to relieve the 
situation! Sometimes it does not inconven- 
ience him, and then the adversaries can bid 
later. Sometimes it inconveniences him seri- 
ously—and that is the adversaries’ chance for 
penalties. Never bid against an adverse conven- 


tional bid. Wart till the partner has lifted that 
burden! 
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The success of conventional bids depends 
largely on the bids of the adversaries. If each 
player is so anxious to bid that he would rather 
mention a little two-penny suit (by which he 
may manage to score six, or twelve), than leave 
his adversary ‘‘in’’ with a false bid, then the 
conventional bids are not a serious inconvenience 
to their makers and to the partners of those 
makers. But suppose a dealer opens with a 
conventional call on a jack-suit; suppose the 
adversaries hold all the high cards in that suit 
and every other, and are blessed with sense 
enough to hold their tongues! Then what about 
the dealer and his partner? 

The success of conventional bids depends largely 
upon the inability of the adversaries to hold their 
tongues. Grant them the wisdom to do this, and 
you number the days of the conventional bid! 

Let me illustrate by a few particular instances. 
Some show how dangerous, and others how 
unnecessary, are conventional calls. 

Z dealt and made the royal-call of “four 
spades,’’ on this hand: 


G Aze 
ae he 95 

© 78 

& 398658 
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That, you see, is a perfect royal-call—if 
you use calls: six spades to the jack, and 
an outside ace. It is the kind of hand that 
conventional bidders consider ‘‘too good to 
waste.” 

A was wise enough to ‘‘pass’’ on these 
cards: 


Y K52 
de 64 

) 2105 
@ 421072 


A could bid ‘‘a royal,’’ or he could bid ‘“‘a no- 
trump’’—but why should he? All the con- 
ventional bidders I have met would take it for 
granted that any player holding A’s cards would 
bid against a royal-call. This A didn’t. He 
saw Z with a ten-trick contract that he could n’t 
possibly keep; to beat it was worth fifty a trick 
for all tricks over three; to bid royals was to 
make nine a trick for every trick over six. The 
thing is not to play the most hands—it is to 
make the most you canon your cards. A might 
have doubled, but it would have been useless, 
for no conventional bid stands. He had the 
chance of his life—he took it and left the re- 
sponsibility up to Y. 
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Y held this lovely combination (and his bid 
was demanded): 


Y 9843 
de 210878 


© J982 
4— 


Was n’t that an enviable position? Anything 
he attempted was doomed to failure. 

If Y allowed “four spades’’ to stand A-B 
could make 400. That, you see, is better than 
bidding and going game—even with a slam! 
It is better than two games—150 points better 
than a rubber! 

And if Y made a bid, as of course he must, it 
would be heavily defeated. B’s hand, you see, 
held these cards: 


9 QJ 10 
& AK J2 
© AK64 


& K4 


Suppose Y tried a bid of “two clubs.” B 
could double and make 500—the value of two 
rubbers. Hearts and diamonds would also be 
disastrous, and Y could hardly be expected to 
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say ‘‘aroyal”’ without aspadeinhishand. Ifhe 
did, B might bid and relieve the situation for him; 
but if B passed A could break the rule against 
doubling one-bids—he could double the royal, 
because he could see that Z-Y were in a desperate 
strait and could be defeated at anything. 

I have repeatedly seen similar situations! 
Try passing the high conventional bids when 
your adversaries make them; let your own bid 
wait over till the second round, no matter how 
good it looks; if the third hand bids you will 
have your chance to bid over him, and the third 
hand is absolutely forced to bid. 

One of the worst points about conventional 
bids is that they absolutely presuppose luck— 
the luck that your partner may hold what you 
want him to hold. Granting luck, you can win 
with high spades or without them; failing luck, 
you are far safer without them. 

Here is another hand that shows how easily 
the “five spade” bid can be dispensed with. 
The dealer opened with ‘one no-trump,”’ on 
the following hand: 


© 95 

fo AQI764 
} AKQ 

@ AK 
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Second hand and third hand passed, and 
fourth hand said “two hearts.’’ This killed 
_no-trump for the dealer, because he did not stop 
hearts. The stock conventional bid for a 
situation where you want to play no-trumps but 
fail to stop the adversary’s suit is “five spades.” 
To begin with, the bid is inadequate,—which 
only goes to show that it is impossible to form a 
table of stock bids that will always bridge over 
difficult situations; you might as well stop before 
you begin. But this dealer did not use con- 
ventional bids anyhow; he would not have bid 
“five spades” even if it had been possible. See 
how he handled the matter! He said ‘‘three 
clubs,’’—showing that he was perfectly willing 
and able to play that bid, but that the heart-bid 
had killed his no-trumper. But the point is 
that his bid was legitimate and meant what tt said; 
he could be left with 1t, and could play tt. 

Second hand passed again, and the dealer’s 
partner, having the hearts twice stopped, over- 
called with ‘‘two no-trumps.’’ Thus perfect 
concerted action was attained independently of 
any false bids. 

This is only one of the many positions that 
may arise. But to all of them there are solutions 
that will be very evident and very satisfactory to the 

expert player,—and which will give far more 
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scope to his subtlety than will the use of false bids 
made in set forms of words quite foreign to the 
meaning they convey. 

I say that there are always ways to solve 
these difficulties; ways that are delightfuly 
delicate and that require thought and skill. 
In comparison with them the dull use of a set 
speech prepared by some one else and repeated 
like a parrot seems singularly primitive, arti- 
ficial, and devoid of personal thought. 

There is another point about conventional 
calls; they give a ‘‘photograph”’ of the bidder’s 
hand to two adversaries and only one partner. 
The advantage of this specific information to 
clever adversaries, who are wise enough to pass 
and to take advantage of what they have been told, 
is sometimes very great. Witness this proof: 

Z dealt and made the “royal-call’’ of “four 
spades.’’ A was wise enough to pass; he held 
some clubs and a singleton king of spades. Y 
(third hand) could n’t pass, yet he did n’t care 
to bid royals; he held the three smallest spades 
in the pack, and knew that. his partner lacked 
the ace and king, possibly even the queen. He 
had a much better line of hearts than his partner 
had of royals, and his hearts were better as 
trumps than as side suit, because they were long 
and scattered; with a short, compact suit of 
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hearts, Y would have used them as a side suit 
to the royals; but with six scattered hearts that 
dropped from the ace-jack, he felt that they 
should be trumps. He bid “ two hearts.” 
_B sat fourth, with the king—queen—small of 
hearts, and four spades headed by the ace and 
queen. He knew that Z must have made his 
opening ‘‘call’’ on a jack-suit, and he reasoned 
that if Y had held an honor in the suit he would 
have responded to the call. He therefore placed 
the king in A’s hand—and rightly. He led a 
small spade to that king, a thing he would never 
have dreamed of doing, failing Z’s opening call. 
A took with his singleton king and led a club, 
which B took with the ace. B then led his ace 
and queen of spades, on which A discarded two 
losing diamonds, first the nine and then the six, 
to show he had no more. B immediately led a 
low diamond which A trumped and led trumps 
through Y, enabling B to make both his king and 
queen. Thus the bid of ‘‘two hearts” was set, 
simply because of the information furnished to 
B by Z’s opening royal call. It positively 
denied the king of spades. Had Z opened with 
“a spade, A would have passed and Y would 
have bid ‘‘one heart,’’ but B would never have 
led as he did. No one leads a small card from 
ace-queen and two small as an original lead. 
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Failing that lead, A would never have made his 
singleton king and would not have been able to 
discard his two losing diamonds. 

"That, you see, is the reverse side of the picture. 
By endeavoring to give his partner specific 
information (that proved valueless after all), 
Z gave his adversaries a tremendous advantage. 

But it is in the name of sportsmanship that I 
voice my chief objection to set calls. From time 
immemorial it has been conceded that in a card 
game “specific information by word of mouth”’ 
should be barred. Such information is supposed 
to be given by the play of cards; that calls for 
skill, and it also demands that the necessary 
cards shall be held. There is always the sporting 
chance that they are lacking, and then it is a 
play of wits to counteract that lack. Nothing 
but sudden paralysis of the tongue could in- 
convenience the player who announces his 
combinations by speech. 

Of course, when you lead a king it means you 
hold the ‘‘ace, the queen, or both.” But that 
information is given by the play of cards. There 
is also the chance that you are leading “short.” 
Of course, again, when you bid ‘‘a heart,” your 
information is conveyed by word of mouth, but 
it is not specific. Your suit may be headed by 
the ace, or king, or both, or (possibly) neither; 
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it may be short and strong, or long and scattered. 
You are giving no ‘‘photographs.”” And you are 
able and willing to play your bid! 

How would you like a system by which a bid 
of “one heart,”” would mean ‘partner, I am 
headed by the ace,’’ and a bid of ‘“‘a heart,” 
would mean “partner, Iam headed by the king?” 
How would that appeal to your sporting in- 
stincts? Yet it would be quite fair if all four 
players understood the signal. But would n’t 
it strike you as rather flat? That is the way 
conventional bids always strike me. 

I ranged myself against them in the beginning, 
and have never had the slightest cause to regret 
my position. They are played locally,—notably 
in the city of their birth. I do not believe that 
they will ever be universal, or even that they 
will spread greatly. I knowa number of players 
who were rather taken with them at first, who 
have now discarded them entirely. The propor- 
tion of well-known experts who are ranged 
against them is tremendous. At one time I 
considered them a serious menace, but they 
worry me no more. 

At the time when the discussion of conven- 
tional bidg was raging, I was opposing them in 
the columns of The New York Times. I received 
hundreds of letters congratulating me on the 
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position I had taken, and hundreds of criticisms 
of the new bids. One person after another, one 
letter after another, reiterated the opinion: “That 


is n’t the way to play Auction!” I have chosen 
a few extracts from these numerous letters which 
I append here. 

The first was from Boston: “If ever there 


was a timely discussion invited, it is the question 
of the new form of bidding. At our club it is 
difficult to tell whether one is playing Auction or 
football—the signals gradually getting to be 
about equal. I strongly advocate the cutting 
out of all signals. ... It is up to you and the 
other Auction writers to advise decisive action 
now, as otherwise you will have independent 
rules made by clubs. In our club we are con- 
sidering the posting of a notice that signal bids 
shall not be allowed. All our best players are 
disgusted with the way the game is going, and 
feel disposed to cut away from the rule writers. 
Therefore, help the cause along!”’ 

This came from New York: “I was very 
much interested in your discussion of the pro- 
posed spade conventions in The Times. I am 
heartily in sympathy with your attitude in the 
matter, and my vote on the matter is the same 
as yours. 


From New Bedford: ‘‘ You may put down our 
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circle here, ‘as agreeing with you about the 
high-spade bids. We have used four of them 
constantly and while they averaged fairly well, 
not sufficiently well to tack on to a game that is 
sufficient unto itself. If Auction keeps advanc- 
ing (?) I, for one, am going back to tiddledy- 


winks. ... The more there is of it, the less 
_ there is to it.” 
From Connecticut: ‘“‘You are quite right. 


Discard the whole outfit of conventions, and 
make it a real game.”’ 

From New Jersey: ‘‘Our coterie has been 
testing the high-spade bids, and beg to agree 
with you, ‘dispense with all of them.’ Your 
lucid discussion might well tempt to that final 
verdict.” 


This correspondent went on to speak of the 
frequent inconvenience caused to the partner of 
the player using the high-spade calls. 


“T desire to submit what I consider the logical 
development of the conventional spade bid; if 
this is to remain a feature of the game, the latter 
is surely in its infancy, and it were well for us to 
hasten the évolution to its destined issue. 
“There are five suits. If we havea ‘make’ in 
any of these, we declare it. But if we have not, 
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we may have an ‘assist’ for one of them; or we 
may have a hand that is an ‘assist’ for two of the 
five... That is, we may hold, besides 
definite makes in the five suits, any one of fifteen 
possible combinations. If we discard the club 
assist, and the diamond assist, as being of least 
value, we still have thirteen different hands 
requiring signals, or conventional bids. 
Thirteen, or even fourteen, conventional bids! 
This cannot fail to satisfy the most ardent 
supporter of the new game. I almost fear that 
the advancing of this suggestion may cause the 
more fanatical devotees of the conventions to 
seize upon it seriously as the ultimate solution 
of their problem. 

“The game of Auction is much too interesting 
to be mutilated in its simplicity by a complicated 
system of ‘wigwagging’—a system evolved for 
the purpose of allowing ‘better’ bidding! How 
absurd! And if it is logical to have such a 
system it is perfectly logical to develop it as 
above, to cover all possible combinations. I 
really wish that my suggestion would be seized 
upon, because I believe that it would soon show 
the absurdity of conventional bids, and cause 
them to die a natural (but accelerated) death. 

“Perfection in combining hands is easily 
attained by laying all the cards on the table, and 
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_ the conventional bid is a positive step toward 


Pe Se. ee 


that ideal (?)!” 

Isn’t that delightful? And logical? And 
conclusive? 

I could continue indefinitely to pile testimony 


upon testimony against the use of the high- 


spade bids, but I will close with what I consider 
one of the best quotations I have ever seen on 
this subject. It was in a booklet sent me by 
a member of the National Club, Toronto: 

“David Harum’s maxim. ‘It is a good idea 
to be willing to let the other fellow make a 
dollar once in a while,’ is as useful in Auction 
bridge as it is in a horse trade.” 


CHAPTER II 
NULLOS 


AUCTION has justly been called ‘‘a game of 
aces and kings.’’ No matter what degree of 
skill you may possess, you cannot win if Fate 
insists on giving you all the poor cards; you may 
see the victories going to players whom you 
know to be your inferiors, and you will have to 
admit that all the skill in the world is no match 
for luck. Of course, with skill you make more 
on good cards and lose less on bad ones; but you 
cannot beat luck. 

This is discouraging, and it is the one blot on 
an otherwise perfect game. For some time we 
have felt that there was a certain lack in what 
has been aptly called ‘‘the defensive side of the 
game.’’ We have longed for a means to dis- 
count luck and to give skill its proper chance. 

Of all non-athletic games, I suppose that 
Chess is the most perfect for the reason that it 
is 100 per cent. skill and no per cent. luck. It 
depends on no throwing of dice or dealing of 

20 
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cards, no outside element of chance exists and 
the outcome of the game lies solely and entirely 
with the skill of the players. 

Roulette, on the other hand, is 100 per cent 
luck and no per cent skill; but I do not think 
that any one would claim much mental stimulus 
for Roulette; excitement there is, naturally, 
and the chance of “getting something for 
nothing,’’ and that is all. 

I once read an article by an Englishman who 
attempted to place the percentage of luck and 
skill in various games. To Baccarat he allowed 
2 per cent skill to 98 luck; and for ‘‘ Whist, 
Bridge, and all their children,’ the percentage 
was placed at 20 for skill and 80 for luck. Per- 
sonally I should place it at 40 for skill and 60 
for luck; a few players of my acquaintance (who, 
by the way, are proverbially good holders), 
reverse these figures, making it 60 for skill to 
40 for luck; and the general run of persons whom 
T have asked put it at 50 and 50. 

In any event, it is certain that the luck per- 
centage is too high; to spend hours in thought and 
practice, to use every effort to perfect your 
game, and then to be forced to yield all your 
advantage’ simply because aces and kings refuse 
to come your way, is extremely discouraging, to 
putit mildly. 
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Any innovation which tends to increase the 
advantage of skill and to decrease the advantage 
of luck should be welcomed by Auction lovers; 
any movement toward equalizing the value of 
the cards would certainly help to bring the game 
up to the Chess level. 

It has long been apparent that the advantage 
of good cards over bad ones is the one drawback 
to Auction. It has been possible to sit an entire 
evening at an Auction table and never play a 
hand—when luck has run very badly.. Even 
to the two partners who held all the cards this 
sort of victory was flat and tame. 

Which do you like better, a “‘pianola”’ hand 
or a hand where you have to tussle and fight for 
every point, and where the play of every card is 
vital? The latter, naturally, if you are a good 
player and prefer skill toluck. With along run 
of pianola hands on your own side (hands that 
play themselves), your skill is not demanded and 
your victory loses its savor. With a long run of 
such hands against you, there is nothing to do 
but to allow yourself to be walked over, and your 
interest naturally flags. It is when the game is 
“nip and tuck” that every player is keyed up to 
proper pitch. 

Would it be very interesting or very flattering 
for a tennis expert to win a match from an ad- 
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versary who had equal skill, but who, in this 
particular match, was forced to appear with his 
right arm in a sling and three fingers broken on 
his left hand? 

Would you want to shoot against a man who 
had a thick bandage over both eyes? 

Certainly not. There is no satisfaction in 
beating a lame man or a cripple ina race. To 
beat adversaries as well equipped as one’s 
self, by sheer force of skill, is a satisfactory 
victory. 

Does any one question the fact that the new 
count improved the game inexpressibly, when it 
brought the suit-values closer together and 
destroyed the undue advantage of red suits over 
black ones? Can any one doubt that an inno- 
vation that would make, ‘‘bad”’ cards valuable, 
and leave ‘‘good”’ ones equally so, would bring 
the game almost to the point of absolute 
perfection? 

And this is precisely what nullos will do. 

They are the greatest equalizers I have ever 
known. Every time I use them in playing, I 
hug myself in sheer delight at the beautiful 
balance of the bidding. It isan artistic triumph. 
If one side“holds all the high cards, and the other 
all the low ones, both sides are equally advan- 
taged as to bidding; no contracts are captured 
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too easily, forcing is possible, everybody is in the 
ring. It is perfectly delightful. 

There are already five suits on which a player 
may bid when he holds “‘good”’ cards; his object 
is to take as many tricks as possible; and the 
more he takes, the more he scores. 

It is now proposed to introduce one suit on 
which a player may bid when he holds “poor”’ 
cards; his object will be to take as few tricks as 
possible; and the fewer he takes, the more he 
scores. 

That, you see, is giving the crippled player his 
chance; he may be as great an expert as the man 
who holds all the aces and kings, but his skill will 
avail him nothing if he never gets a chance to 
use it. 

Nullos are negative no-trumpers. They are 
a logical development of the game,—not a 
change, and that is their greatest advantage over 
every other innovation that we have had: They 
do not change the present game in the least; 
they simply leave it as it is, but add one more 
suit. They are not upsetting. Nothing has to 
be unlearned or altered; no confusion is caused 
in our present game; we simply must learn one 
thing more. 

The advantage of this fact is very great. It is 
tiresome to perfect one’s self in a game, and then 
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to find that the game is going to be played quite 
differently. The new count went to the root 
of things and forced us to reconstruct all our 
former ideas; but it was well worth the trouble. 
Suppose you had tried to hold out against it— 
where would you be to-day? 

“High spades,’’ had they gained universal 
acceptance, would have upset our present game 
completely—in its bidding, at least. Moreover 
they are superficial; nullos are vital. They are 
an addition,—not a change! That is their first 
great point. 

The next is that they discount luck—and luck 
isa very elusive thing. For years we have longed 
to decrease the luck percentage in Auction 
and to increase the skill percentage, and now 
our chance has come. 

It is necessary to admit that they call for more 
skill,—both in play and in discard,—than does 
any other suit. The low cards are the important 
ones, and it is impossible to place low cards. 
High cards are shown by the bidding and by 
signals of play; low ones are not announced in 
any way,—and the difference between a deuce 
and a trey will often mar a nullo-bid. It has 
been claimed that nullos ‘“‘are too difficult for 
inexpert players.””’ No game. is made for the 
inexpert. I remember that when Auction su- 
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perseded Bridge, the same cry was raised,— 
‘poor players can never master it.” 

It was first proposed that the player of a 
nullo hand should be allowed to take no trick 
at all. This would be obviously impossible if 
he was forced to carry an exposed dummy, 
which he had not seen during the bidding, and 
whose high cards would be at the mercy of the 
adversaries. So dummy was to be thrown aside, 
and but three hands played. I objected stren- 
uously tothis. The exposed dummy is the back- 
bone of Bridge and Auction. It was decided to 
retain the dummy, and to permit six safe tricks 
to the person playing ‘‘one nullo,” five safe 
tricks to any one who got the declaration at 
“two nullos,’’ etc. 

The proper trick-value for nullos was reached 
only after long experimenting. At first, it 
was thought that they must be placed at five 
a trick (just under clubs), or at eleven (just 
over no-trumps). The five-count proved in- 
adequate,—you could not force the no-trump 
hand. ‘Two nullos,’’ would beat ‘one no- 
trump’’; but if the no-trump hand went to two, 
it would take ‘‘four nullos”’ to beat it. 

The eleven count was too high. It destroyed 
the precedence of no-trump—the time-honored 
“‘King-bid.’’ Also, it threatened an inundation 
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of nullos,—and that would be a catastrophe. 
We want to be able to bid on ‘‘bad”’ cards, but 
we do not want to make them more valuable 
than ‘‘good”’ ones! 

From the first, I suggested putting nullos 
in the middle of the line,—at seven a trick,— 
and moving diamonds and clubs down to six 
and five respectively. Then there would be 
two suits lower, and two suits and no-trumps 
higher. It would make three minor suits— 
clubs, diamonds, and nullos (negative no- 
trumpers); and three major suits, hearts, royals 
and positive no-trumpers. This, however, 
brought the objection that clubs would be hurt; 
it would be impossible to go game with five-odd, 
on a clean score. 

Thus, nullos were placed at ten a trick,—the 
same as positive no-trumpers,—but the no- 
trump to take precedence in bidding. ‘One 
no-trump’”’ would beat ‘‘one nullo,’”’ but they 
would both score ten, when played. And ‘‘one 
nullo’’ would beat a one-bid in any declared 
trump. 

We played them in this way for about a 
month, but the result was what I feared,—a 
preponderance of no-trumpers, either positive 
or negative. 

One of the best points of the new count was 
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that it released us from the overwhelming 
percentage of no-trump hands. We had almost 
forgotten how to play suit-bids. Nothing is so 
pretty as a suit hand; a good hand in hearts or 
royals is my idea of perfection. Now, with 
no-trumps and nullos both at ten a trick, both 
higher than any suit bid, we faced a return of 
this dilemma. 

The ideal count has at last been struck. 
Nullos are to be worth eight a trick,—the same 
as hearts,—but hearts take precedence in bid- 
ding. “‘One heart” will outbid ‘one nullo,” 
but either will give you eight on the score. 

This, you see, is the exact suit-precedence for 
which I fought from the beginning. There are 
three minor-suits headed by a negative no- 
trumper, and three major-suits headed by a 
positive no-trumper,—and hearts and royals 
are not hurt. Neither are clubs, thanks to the 
happy device of giving two suits the same value. 

The honors were the next question. Some 
correspondents suggested that there should be 
no honors; others, that the aces should be the 
honors, and that they should be scored by 
the side that held them; still others urged the 
ingenious argument that as everything is re- 
versed in nullos, the honors should be the deuces 
instead of the aces. I think, however, there is no 
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question as to the proper settling of the honors. 
In any no-trumper, whether positive or negative, 
the aces should be the honors. In a positive 
hand, they score positively; in a negative hand, 
negatively. If tricks score when you don’t 
take them, honors should score when you don’t 
hold them. That is, they score inversely; if 
one side holds thirty aces, the opposite side 
scores thirty honors. You don’t score for 
anything actual—not for tricks that you take 
nor honors that you hold. You score for the 
tricks that you fail to take, and the honors that 
you fail to hold. Then everything is minus— 
and logical. Minus tricks and minus honors be- 
long together. The other day the dealer bid 
“one no-trump”’ on a hand that held a hundred 
aces. I followed with ‘‘two nullos” on a hand 
that held nothing but trash. He did not dare 
to let me play nullos because his aces would 
then have counted for me; I continued to overbid 
him till I got him to the point where he could 
not keep his contract. Failing nullos, his hand 
would have been a walk-over; even with nullos 
he would have yielded me my bid if he could 
have kept, his aces. To obtain proper bidding 
and forcing, the aces must certainly count 
inversely. 

If you take more tricks than your contract 
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calls for (not fewer, remember, but more), your 
adversaries score above the line for each over- 
trick. There was some talk of doubling the 
penalties against a nullo-bid, making them 
100 undoubled and 200 doubled. This was be- 
cause, at first, it looked as though there might 
be an inundation of nullos, and we wanted 
to restrict them. But as we play them longer 
we find how hard a high nullo-bid is to keep 
and how easy to defeat; if any one bids “three 
nullos’’ it is a safe gamble that most of the high 
cards lie against him and that their holders can 
bid on them. If any one succeeds in keeping 
a three-nullo contract, his cards are either so 
poor that he deserves a compensation, or his 
skill is very great, or both. He certainly de- 
serves all he gets on the hand. 

Thus, to sum up, nullos are negative no- 
trumpers; the object of every player is to take 
as few tricks as possible; they are worth eight a 
trick for every trick named in the contract, and 
an extra eight for every trick under the contract. 
The adversaries score fifty honors for every 
trick over the contract that they can force upon 
the declarant. The honors are the aces, and 
scoreinversely. Though nullos and hearts count — 
the same, the hearts outrank in bidding. 

The player who gets the bid at ‘‘one nullo” 
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is safe if he takes but six tricks; he scores eight 
for the odd that he fails to take, and an extra 
eight for every trick under six. If he bids 
_ “two nullos”’ he may take but five tricks; by so 
doing, he scores sixteen, and an extra eight for 
every trick under five. If he bids “three 
_ nullos,” he may take but four tricks; by so 
doing, he scores twenty-four, and an extra eight 
for every trick under four. 

It is the exact opposite of no-trump. When 
_ you bid “one no-trump,”’ you are safe if you 
_ take seven tricks, or more; when you bid ‘‘one 
nullo,”’ you are safeif you take six tricks, orless. 
_ The novice in ‘‘nullos”’ 1s almost sure to over- 
_ bid and to get his fingers burned. An exposed 
Dummy, lying at the mercy of the adversary, isa 
_ big burden to carry. An unguarded king in the 
Dummy can always be made to take a trick. 

The partner of the nullo-bidder should over- 
call if his hand is a menace to a nullo-bid. And 
the original nullo-bidder must be very careful 
not to think of his own hand, alone; if his part- 
ner over-calls once, or if he continually refuses 
to raise the nullo-bid, then let the original bidder 
beware! | 

Nullos will not be played often; they will be 
‘bid more than played for the reason that the 
three major-suits still outrank them. Two 
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thirds of the hands played are played at hearts, 
royals, or no-trumps, and this will still be so. 
For that reason, nullos cannot hurt the game; 
they will simply give the poor holder a “‘look-in.”’ 
If you should chance upon a game, some night, 
where nullos were played more frecuently than 
any other suit, you would know that the cards 
were running very unevenly and that, failing 
nullos, there would have been an equal prepon- 
derance of no-trumpers for the opposite pair of 
players. We are still allowing five suits to the 
good cards and claiming but one for the poor 
ones. 

Don’t be frightened by the novelty of nullos. 
Remember what a scarecrow the new count was 
to many players when it first appeared—how 
they predicted the ruination of the game if it 
were allowed entrance. 

Some natures are naturally experimental and 
eager to try out novelties; such will need no 
second urging to see what nullos offer. But 
to extreme conservatives, the new suit will be 
very distasteful, at first. It is the old question 
of progressives and standpatters; you can range 
yourself on whichever side you like, but you 
cannot deny the existence of the issue. 

I find a number of persons—particularly 
Englishmen—who know the nullo-bid (or a 
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form of it) under the term of ‘‘misére,’”” or 


_“misery.’’ They have used it in Solo Whist, 


- and have always wished it had an equivalent in 


_ Auction. Letters from abroad tell me that 


Germany is receiving the new suit enthusiasti- 


_ cally and looks upon it as a compliment to the 
national game of Skat; and that France and 


Switzerland are greatly interested. 
After you have used nullos, I think you will 


miss them greatly, if you are forced to play 


without them, just as you missed the new 


count (after you had grown accustomed to it), 


_ when you were forced to play with persons who 


did n’t want to learn it. 

I have said that it was difficult to win a high 
nullo-bid. It 7s difficult, but not impossible. 
The other afternoon I bid, and made, “five 
nullos,’’ against expert defense,—and the feeling 
of exhilaration was greater than anything I 
have experienced for some time. The adver- 
saries could easily have outbid mein no-trumps, 
but they were sure they had me beaten. How- 


ever, take my advice and go slow, when you 


begin to experiment with nullos, 
We find that nullos are particularly useful 
as a forcifig-bid and as a “‘flag-flying” bid. 


_ They are difficult to play, and a high nullo- 


bid goes against one more often than not, 
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because of Dummy. But since the advent of 
this new suit, I have seen the prettiest “‘flag- 
flying” I ever saw in my life. We have learned 
to do it so well, we no longer congratulate our- 
selves on ‘‘saving rubber,’’ at a cost of six or 
seven hundred points. We know that such 
victories are worse than defeats. But we do 
cheerfully go down one or two hundred points 
to save rubber. We know that it is better to 
lose two hundred than two hundred and fifty; 
and that, in the former case, we have another 
chance at the rubber, while in the latter we have 
none. And nullos are beautiful flag-fliers; they 
enable a pair of partners who have n’t an ace 
or a face between them, to get into the game 
and to save rubber. 

You will hardly believe that, in these days of 
enlightened flag-flying, there are still players 
who ‘can’t see it.’’ Very recently I had a 
letter from a man who insisted that it was 
poor policy to lose a hundred (one hundred, 
mind you), in order to save rubber. Because, 
forsooth, ‘‘you lose the hundred and may lose 
the rubber too.’’ And, equally, you may 
not. About chances there is no knowing. 
But why lose a sure two-hundred-and-fifty 
in preference to a sure hundred? That is 
really humorous! 
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THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF NULLOS 


The practical side of this new suit is nearly as 
difficult to explain as to play. Nothing but long 
habit will perfect you. Nevertheless, it is very 
possible to give you some helpful suggestions. 

The difficulty arises in the fact that the low 
cards are the vital ones, and that there is no way 
of placing them. In other suits the high cards 
are the important ones, and they are approxi- 
mately placed by the bidding and passing. 

I will designate as ‘“‘low”’ cards, all deuces, 
treys, fours, and fives; as “‘intermediate cards,” 
all sixes, sevens, eights, nines, and tens; and as 
“high cards,”’ all aces and faces. 

The dealer should open with “one nullo,” 
if he has no better bid and 7f he holds low cards 
in every suit. It is also possible to bid a nullo 
with one unguarded suit (7.e., one suit that holds 
no low cards), provided that suit is in the hand 
that is not to be exposed,—and that it does not 
mean more than two or three rounds that must 
positively be taken. For instance, I should 
_ never hesitate to bid ‘“‘a nullo” on this hand: 

0 ak 
/ fe 7642 
© 858 


@ 10532 
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That heart-suit will almost certainly mean two 
tricks,—because there is no suit on which you 
will probably get a discard. But two tricks 
won't hurt you; you can safely take six. 

-I have recently heard the theory exploited 
that ‘‘the dealer should never open with a nullo 
for fear his partner has good cards. The third- 
hand should rather be the one to bid a nullo 
after his partner has opened with a spade.”’ 

This is a gross error. It would be as sensible 
to say that ‘‘the dealer should never open with 
a no-trump, for fear his partner has poor 
cards.” 

Let the dealer open with a nullo on every 
nullo-hand; let him differentiate sharply between 
an opening nullo-bid and an opening spade-bid; 
let him be warned by his partner’s non-raise, or 
over-call; and let the third-hand be extremely wary 
of bidding nullos if his partner has opened with 
a spade,—that bid shows certainly a hand that will 
hurt nullos. 

Before the advent of nullos, we used to bid 
a spade, on all poor hands. Henceforth, we 
shall make the bid on hands that are too high for 
nullos, and too poor for anything else. 

Hands that are full of intermediate cards— 
with few low cards to guard them—will be 
spade hands. Hands that are well-guarded by 
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low cards, in at least three suits, will be nullo- 
hands. 

Aces and kings are no bar to nullo-bids, 
provided there are also low cards in the same 
suit. If you have three low clubs and the ace and 
king, your club-suit won’t hurt nullos. You 
can ‘‘duck”’ for three rounds, and then it is 
probable that no one can lead them to you. 
There are but eight clubs held against you; under 
average conditions, three rounds will exhaust 
them. 

As I have said, all poor hands will not be 
nullos, and neither will all nullos be poor hands. 
Take, for instance, the following combinations 
which show the difference between an opening 
spade-bid, and an opening nullo-bid: 


Y 097 
& 59 


© 8765 
& 2986 


That is an extremely bad hand, but the dealer 
- who held it would be forced to open with “a 
spade,’’ and not ‘“‘a nullo.” There are two 
many high (or moderately high) sequences; 
too many eights, and nines, and tens; and too few 
deuces, treys, and fours. 
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Here is a hand which, heretofore, we have 
been forced to open with ‘‘a heart’’ (and a mis- 
erable one it was), or ‘‘a spade,’’ and possibly 
discourage partner from a fair ‘“‘no-trumper”’: 


AJ432 


de 62 
} 54 
@ 9543 


To-day, I should open that hand with ‘‘a 
nullo,”’ and feel a good deal safer than I used to 
feel with ‘‘a heart.” 

Here is another hand that would offer wonder- 
ful nullo possibilities: 


3 
de 4Q109865482 
© 2 
4 2 


By playing that hand at clubs, you might 
find the king, and even the jack, guarded against 
you. Your three singletons might all lose, and 
your total score on the hand would be eighteen. 
At nullos, you cannot fail to make a grand 
slam, if your partner does not get in your way; 
that would be seven tricks at eight apiece, forty 
for slam,—a total of ninety-six points,—and 
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game-in. There would be but three clubs held 
against you,—all high; the adversaries would 
never be fools enough to lead those high clubs; 
and if they did, you could ‘“duck’’ the three 
leads. They could not make you take a trick 
in anything. 

I should open that hand with ‘‘a nullo,”’ and 
af my partner raised me just once, I should bid 
“nullos’”’ forever. If he called me off, I should 
switch to ‘‘clubs.”’ 


Y 68 
de KQ42 
O Q1075438 


a2 


You may bid a nullo on that hand if 1t 1s 
not to be exposed,—that is, if you are the original 
nullo-bidder. The diamonds are safe because 
they are well-guarded by low cards, and because 
no one will know of them. You will get a 
discard for one of your high clubs on the second 
spade-round, and very possibly a discard for the 
other high club on the third heart-round. 

I should never dream of raising my partner’s 
nullo-bid pn that hand, because the diamonds 
and clubs would then be on the board; they could 
probably be made to take four tricks. In fact, 
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if I held that hand when my partner opened 
with a nullo and second-hand passed, I should 
certainly over-call with two diamonds. The 
trump-length, the spade-singleton, and the two 
high clubs, would all help; and it is more neces- 
sary to warn your partner from nullos than from 
any other suit; because nullo fiascos are more 
deadly than any other! 


Y 394 
de QJ84 
O Q92 
@ 1094 


Although there are low cardsin every suit, that 
hand demands a spade-bid and not a nullo. By 
bidding ‘‘ a spade,”’ the dealer denies both a nullo- 
assist and a possible call-off. For that reason, I 
make this statment, which will seem astounding 
to the novice: 7 1s more dangerous for third-hand 
to bid nullos over his partner’s opening spade than 
over any other opening-bid his partner may make! 

You see, a spade-bid almost certainly an- 
nounces a hodge-podge hand that consists of a 
mess of intermediate cards,—a deadly sort of 
Dummy for the nullo-player. It absolutely 
denies nullo-possibilities. Whereas, a perfectly 
legitimate heart-make or royal-make may be a 
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beautiful nullo-assist. The same, of course, is 
true of diamonds and clubs. Suppose the dealer 
opens with ‘‘a heart’’ on this: 


Y AKQ6548 
de 642 

O 3 

& 54 

That is certainly a heart-make,—but it is also 
a nullo-assist. Now, if third-hand holds a 
perfect nullo-hand, he can bid two nullos: if 
the heart-hand will assist nullos, he can let the 
bid go; if not,—.e., if his hand is a splendid 
heart-hand, or a heart-hand whose side-suit 
would hurt nullos,—he can bid two hearts with 
no increase of contract. Then the nullo-hand 
should give up, at once; his story is told, and 
- the telling did not suit his partner; let him 
never repeat it! 

Even when the dealer opens with a no-trump, 
third-hand is free to bid two nullos. If the no- 
trump hand is good, its holder will go back to 
his suit. And in these days of light no- 
trumpers, two nullos makes an invaluable warn- 
ing over-call for a player who cannot assist 
_no-trumps, and who has no five-card or six- 

card suit to show. Suppose the dealer says ‘‘a 
no-trump”’ on this hand: 
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QO Kj54 
de A382 
© A548 


& 72 
and suppose his partner holds these cards: 


Y 107638 
de 354 


O 3763 


& 53 


He has no five-card or six-card suit, with 
which to make a warning suit-bid. Yet he has 
a perfectly legitimate warning-bid in two nullos. 
Let him make it; and, if the dealer’s hand 
would kill nullos, or is a really strong no- 
trumper, let him return to his suit. 

Therefore, I repeat: it is more dangerous for 
third-hand to bid nullos when his partner has 
opened with “a spade,” than when he has opened 
with any other bid. The dealer who opens with a 
legitimate bid has a chance to over-call his 
partner’s nullo. The dealer who opens with 
a spade has no such chance. 

A long suit holding several low cards, is gen- 
erally an asset in the closed hand. It is often 
dangerous when exposed on the table. 

A blank suit is an asset in either hand. Just 
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as a blank suit is a disadvantage in no-trumps, 
it is a tremendous advantage in nullos. 

Intermediate sequences are the most deadly 
nullo-holding for either the open hand or the 
closed one. They are infinitely worse than 
long suits that run to the ace, or king, or both. 

As in every other suit, the original declarer 
of nullos should consider his partner’s hand as 
well as his own. If you bid royals, or hearts, 
and your partner calls you off, or declines to 
raise you,—you regard it as a danger-signal. 
Andsoitis! Remember that in nullos these dan- 
ger-signals are more worthy of regard than in any 
other sutt! 

Multiply all our former dangers by ten and 
apply them to nullos, and you will be fairly 
safe. Very often your partner has a spade-hand 
(when you are dealer),—a hand that would kill 
nullos, but is incapable of any bid; let his non- 
raise be your danger-signal,—and give him a 
chance to show that non-raise. Don’t keep 
going up and up, on your own poor hand, without 
a thought of him. Often his hand would not 
seriously hurt one nullo, but would hurt higher 
nullo-bids. Again, give him the chance to raise 
you, or to bass, and be guided by his choice! 

Suppose you open with ‘‘a nullo”’ and second- 
hand says ‘‘a royal’’; then, if your partner passes 
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instead of raising, regard it as a danger-signal. 
But suppose you open with a nullo and second- 
hand passes; your partner’s hand may hold a 
dangerous nullo-combination and a sound bid— 
in this case, he’ will over-call (heed the warn- 
ing). Or it may hold a combination that will 
not hurt one nullo, and he will pass (give him 
another chance before you go too high). Or 
it may be a hand that will hurt one nullo 
yet will not permit a bid,—so he passes. Then, 
suppose it is fourth-hand, instead of second, that 
bids ‘‘the royal.”’ Put it up to your partner 
whether, or not, you shall play two nullos; even 
though your own hand warrants the bid, wait 
to hear from him. Pass,—let second-hand pass, 
—and see whether your partner passes, or raises. 
If he passes, be sure that you are well out of it; 
his hand on the board might have killed you; 
af he ratses, go on with your bid, as high as you 
think your hand permits. 

In order to raise a nullo-bid, third-hand 
should hold low cards in every suit; his partner 
holds them in every suit but one; now, if he 
allows himself a suit with no low cards to guard 
it, it isa very lucky chance if his high suit and 
his partner’s high suit are one and the same. If 
they are not, there are two suits (between the two 
hands) that must take tricks, and there is also 
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the chance of the original nullo-bidder being 
so buoyed up by his partner’s raise that he will 
bid his hand very high. Therefore, let third- 
hand raise only when all suits hold some low 
cards; and let him distinctly remember that his 
hand is to be exposed. Let him sound all 
danger-signals that are necessary and possible— 
either by over-calls, or by passing. 

It is possible in nullos, as in all suits, for the 
two sides to bid against each other. The dealer 
may open with a nullo, and one or the other of 
the adversaries may answer with two nullos; 
but this adversary should remember that the 
low cards are probably divided between him and 
the original bidder, and that his own partner 
has probably a handful of high, or intermediate 
cards. 

As in all suits, you want the strong hand on 
your right—so that you can play after it. Then 
you can throw cards that are immediately under 
those with which the strong hand has just been 
forced to take. If there is a long and strong 
heart-suit to your right, and if you hold four 
hearts to the jack (the other three being low 
cards), the chances are that your jack will never 
take. Ifthe long and strong heart-suit is on your 
left, your jack is nearly sure to take, first or last; 
because you play before the good heart-hand. 
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If your jack is on the trick, the long hand will 
“duck” and give it to you; if your jack is not 
on, the long hand will take high, and keep 
leading low to your jack, till he forces it to take. 

Nullos differ from the other suits in this way: 
there is no set law as to lead. It is a matter 
of chance more often than not; and the choice 
of lead will often make, or wreck, a hand. Yet 
it would often be impossible to say that the 
one lead was right and the other wrong. After 
the original lead, and the exposure of Dummy, 
the planning of the hand becomes more possible. 

The best blind-lead, against a nullo-declara- 
tion, is a low, or an intermediate card; and, 
unless this lead be a singleton, the leader should 
take care to make a lead that still leaves him 
with a low card, or low cards, in the same suit. 
A singleton lead is good as it will give you 
future discards on the suit. An ace-lead, or 
king-lead, is extremely bad, as it gives the De- 
clarant a chance to ‘‘duck’’ and yet get rid of 
a high card that might embarrass him later. 
Lead from two or more low cards, or lead the 
intermediate card from a suit that holds one 
low, and one intermediate card. 

An intermediate card from a long suit makes a 
good lead; if the suit is long in your hand, your 
partner may get a valuable discard on the second 
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or third round. Also, the Declarant and the 
Dummy may not be well-guarded with low 
cards, and will have to take the first round, or a 
later round. If you lead from this combination: 


Y as1082 


the ten is an excellent lead, except that it may 
give the Declarant a chance to take twice on the 
same trick; he may play the queen from one 
hand and the king from the other; and it will not 
give your partner a chance to throw the jack or 
ten, because you hold them both yourself. Yet, 
the Declarant could also twice-take the deuce 
(should you lead it), and could throw the suit 
back to you and force you to take all subsequent 
rounds,—because you had unguarded yourself; 
whereas, by leading the ten, you get rid of one 
high card, and retain a low one for later rounds. 
If your ten takes, lead the eight; that leaves you 
still guarded, and may force the dealer to take 
with a nine; if he ducks twice, lead your deuce, 
(unless you have reason to think he will discard). 
Then, you see, you have him, and he cannot prob- 
ably throw the suit back to your ace and jack. 
When the trick comes up to fourth-hand, if it 
is already his partner’s, he should over-take it, 
(unless the lead would embarrass him); always 
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get rid of as many high cards as possible on the 
same trick. This rule holds for both Declarant 
and adversaries. 

Do you remember how, when we first began 
to play, every one’s idea of playing a no-trump 
hand was to take immediately every trick in 
sight! We all skimmed off our cream in the 
shape of aces and kings and feared to lose even 
one round or to let the other man in. Gradu- 
ally we learned that it was policy often to hold 
back, to lose several tricks, in order to make 
more, later. So in nullos it is often policy to 
take several tricks in order to lose more, later. 

The Declarant should keep all of Dummy’s 
suits guarded with low cards, as long as possible. 
He should keep counting the low cards. Suppose 
the first lead is the deuce of clubs; Dummy goes 
down with these clubs: 


Ge 310765 


and in his own hand, the Declarant holds these 
clubs: 


de 9848 


He should play Dummy’s jack because it is cer- 
tain that third-hand (if he holds any clubs at 
all) must beat the jack; all lower cards lie with 
the Declarant. And if third-hand holds no 
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clubs, the Declarant can throw the suit back and 
force the leader to take three subsequent club- 
rounds. 

The lead of an ace, by the way, is good 
from the Declarant, when he can throw an- 
other high card onto it, and when the ace must 
take eventually. Suppose he holds the ace of 


_ hearts in one hand and the queen in the other. 


Let him lead his ace (if he is in the ace-hand), 
and throw his queen,—if he does not hold the 


jack, or ten, in either hand! Even though the 
_ adversaries throw their king onto the ace, they 


will have to take the second round of the suit. 
If the Declarant can get rid of two high cards, 
and if his next cards are all low, he will be 
advantaged by the ace-lead. 

The moment the first lead is out, and Dummy 
goes down on the board, the adversaries should 
notice all its weak spots (remembering that 
strong spots are ‘“‘weak spots”), and should 
continue to hammer them. Suppose Dummy 
holds three diamonds—the jack, the trey, and 
the deuce; that jack of diamonds should be made 


to take a trick. You may hold the ten, the eight, 


and the six. Don’t be deterred from leading the 
suit by the fact that Dummy can duck twice. 
The third found can be forced on him, if he 
ducks the first two. This is particularly for- 


4 
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tunate if the adversary who holds the three 
last-named diamonds (the ten, the eight, and 
the six) plays before Dummy. Then the second 
adversary can suit his play to Dummy’s play; 
if Dummy puts up the jack on the first round, 
the second adversary can duck. If Dummy 
ducks the first round, the second adversary can 
take with an unnecessarily high card (such as the 
ace, or king), and lead the suit again. Neither 
adversary should lead the ace, the king, or the 
queen,—as that would permit Dummy to throw the 
jack. 

If Dummy shows dangerous strength, the 
adversaries should first seek to take out all of 
Dummy’s low cards and then throw him in with 
his high ones. If Dummy holds three low hearts 
and two low diamonds, and strength in the black 
suits, the adversaries should lead two high 
diamonds, and three high hearts, and then 
throw Dummy in with a black card. This 
scheme the declarant should seek to frustrate. 
He should take tricks in his own hand, if possible, 
and change the lead, rather than allow Dummy 
to be shorn of all his low cards. 

Suppose you are playing a nullo-hand: five 
rounds have been played, and you have just 
taken the sixth round in Dummy; Dummy’s 
remaining cards are these: 
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deo sz 
© 364 
& AQ” 

Clubs and diamonds are exhausted in the 
adversaries’ hands; you can therefore not lead a 
club or a diamond. You must lead your ace of 
spades and then your deuce; you must do this, 
even if it sets you in your bid. You will be 
worse set if you don’t! By leading the deuce, 
the adversaries will take, and will throw you 
another spade,—forcing you to take every other 
trick! By leading the ace and then the deuce, 
you make it impossible for them to throw you in! 

The discard calls for the greatest possible care. 
Let us imagine that you are playing nullos on 
this hand: 

. VY A6582 
de 1098 
© 8648 
& 2 

The adversary’s first lead is a spade, which 
~ you duck, in both hands. If he leads another 
spade, you get a discard. Don’t discard that 
ace of heayts, because it is the highest card in 
your hand. It is not at all dangerous, because 
you can duck four rounds of hearts, and it is 
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highly improbable that the adversaries can lead 
afifth round. If they can, it won’t hurt you to 
take it, and get a discardin Dummy. Let your 
discard on the second spade be your ten of 
clubs; those intermediate clubs are much more. 
harmful to you than is your ace of hearts. 

I am going to give here some examples of 
the play and bidding of nullo-hands. Others 
will be found among the Test-Hands in another 
chapter. 

Here is a wonderful illustration of a nullo- © 
hand; it actually occurred: 


KJ 
fe AKI754 
© QJ 
@ As? 

© 109632 

fo 868 

} K95 

& 34 
987 
de 210 
© 7648 
@ KQ93 


It was the first deal of a new rubber. 
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Z must open with ‘‘one spade.’’ He cannot 
say “‘a nullo,’’ because his spades, hearts, and 
clubs are all too dangerous. They are all 
fairly high cards, there are too many deuces, 
treys, fours, fives, etc., held against him. This 
differentiation between ‘‘a spade” and “a 
nullo” is very interesting. You are far safer 
at nullos holding these hearts: 


7 AJ543 2 


than holding these: 
7 J1097 


A has a perfect nullo-bid, but he should pass 
the spade; his partner might be strong. 

It would depend on Y’s temperament whether 
he said ‘a club,” or “a no-trump.” His 
partner’s hand is bad; his suits (barring clubs) 
are short and in execrable combinations; they 
should be led to, and, if his partner’s hand holds 
no reéntry, Y will have to lead away constantly 
from his own hand. His clubs are not estab- 
lished, the queen may easily be guarded against 
him. I should hate the no-trump, and I should 


- bid the club. 


B should bid “‘one nullo” over ‘‘a club,’’ and 
“two nullgs” over “a no-trump.’’ His only 
danger is in his diamonds; ace, ten, eight 
may mean three tricks in diamonds. However, 
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we will suppose that he says “‘a nullo.”” This 
sounds good to A. 

Z has a hand to help either no-trumps or 
clubs. As his partner has announced a club- 
suit (which he himself can fill), as he stops 
hearts once and spades twice (provided the leads 
come right), I should think he would say “one 
no-trump’’ with the score at love. This sounds 
good to Y. 

Now the bidding runs between no-trumps and 
nullos. As A-B, I should not hesitate to bid 
the latter up to four or five; that would make 
32, or 40, for Z-Y to beat. 

Z-Y can make but two-odd at no-trumps. 
A leads his fourth-best heart; B takes with the 
ace and changes the suit, returning his fourth- 
best diamond. A takes and returns his nine. 
They make five tricks before Z gets in. 

Z-Y can bid clubs successfully up to four. 
If B leads his heart-ace and gets no ‘‘encourage- 
ment card’’ from A, he will abandon the suit 
and lead his diamondace. Avwill play encourage- 
ment, B will lead again, and they will take 
three tricks. 

Thus, ‘four clubs,” or “two no-trumps”’ 
would be the only successful bids Z-Y could 
make, and A-B could outbid either with nullos. 

Of course, nullos will lie with you on some 


e 
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deals, and against you on others. But the point 
is that they discount luck (a thing we have 
never before achieved), and let every one into the 
game. There are fewer “walk-overs”’ for any one. 

Here is another remarkable hand that has 
aroused considerable discussion. It is the best 
possible lesson on nullo-play although it would 
never be played at nullos. The correspondent 
who sent it to me announced that “‘B could 
take three-odd in nullos, in spite of a strong 
Dummy.” Asa matter of fact, B could make 
but one nullo against expert defense; and unless 
he played remarkably well, he could n’t make 
that. Here is the hand: 


9 38 
de 548 
© AKQ105 


& Q58 
Ox 3 Y 10654 


de AKJ109 im : de 872 
© 62 © 974 
& AK643 7 & 1072 
VY AQos72 
; hh Q6 
© 388 


@ 95 
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Z opens with ‘“‘a heart”; A can say ‘“‘a royal,”’ 
or “two clubs”; I should choose the one-bid, 
keeping the high suit for trumps and the strong 
minor-suit for side-suit (provided it was a clean 
score). Forty-eight honors are nothing wonder- 
ful. Either bid would be perfectly correct. 

Let us suppose that A says “‘a royal"’; Y can 
say ‘“‘two hearts,”’ or ‘“‘two diamonds’’; he 
would probably choose the latter. And B 
might answer with ‘‘two nullos.”’ 

B’s bid would serve as a forcer, only; his 
adversaries would probably not let him play 
“two nullos’’ and his partner should certainly 
never permit it; but even as a forcer it helps the 
bidding, keeps B in the ring, and warns his 
partner to expect nothing from him. And, as 
an example, we will suppose that B is playing 
the hand at nullos, and that Z leads the five of 
spades. 

B plays the six of spades from Dummy (he 
sees the two, three, and four in his own hands 
and knows Y must take); B cannot afford to put 
up the ace or king, as it would give Y a chance 
to throw an honor; he plays the six and Y takes 
with the queen, or jack, or eight. 

Now a novice, in Y’s place, would lead the 
three of hearts, in order to make Dummy take 
with his lone king. That would make B’s 
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victory complete. He would take the heart, 
perforce, and then lead his three high clubs, so as to 
exhaust the adversaries’ clubs and prevent them 
from throwing him in. Then he would lead a 
little diamond and never take another trick. 
He could “‘duck’’ diamonds, spades, and hearts, 
and no one could lead him a club. 

When Y takes the first spade-round, he should 
play the ace and king of diamonds to exhaust 
Dummy’s low cards. Then, if he leads his jack 
and eight of spades and if B lets him take both 
rounds, he can throw Dummy in with a heart, 
and Dummy will take three rounds of clubs, one 
of hearts, and two of spades, unavoidably. But 
if B takes the jack of spades with Dummy’s 
ace, leads three rounds of clubs (to exhaust the 
adversaries’ clubs and cut out a possible club- 
lead from them) and then the king of hearts, he 
will take but the book. Z will throw his ace of 
hearts onthe third club-round and his queen onto 
the king; Y will throw his jack onto the king and 
B his ten, but when A leads a small spade and 
Y takes with the eight he can lead his trey of 
hearts and force one heart-round on B. How- 
ever, B can throw it back again to Z on the next 
round. + 

Now suppose, after Y takes the first round of 
spades, he leads his jack and B comes in (cor- 
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rectly) with Dummy’s ace, he should lead three 
rounds of clubs and then his king of hearts. 
But after two club-rounds he will know by actual 
count that one of his adversaries is exhausted and 
will get a discard on the third round. That 
discard may be an ace. If B allows this fact to 
deter him from the third club-lead he is lost. 
Z can take the king of hearts with the ace, lead a 
diamond which Y will take, and will follow with 
another high diamond, and the eight of spades. 
That makes five tricks (two spades, one heart, 
and two diamonds). Y will still have a little 
club to throw A in, and A takes every other 
trick. There is one way, and one only, by 
which B can keep a contract of ‘‘one nullo”’ 
against the best defense. 

Are nullos difficult? Are they interesting? 
And do they presuppose the greatest skill 
imaginable? 

Here are a few more examples of nullo-hands, 
—all taken from actual experience: 

The score is 18 to 6, rubber-game. 
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Y KJ96 

deo A754 

© A10548 

a — 
Y Q10 Y as4 
Sep de J 10 

KQ2 © 39876 

@ 310976 &@ AQs 

Y 75382 

do 2632 

o@ K5432 


Neither Z nor Y has a strong bid, and in com- 
bination their hands are awful. Each lacks the 
other’s suit. Y’s hearts are bad for nullos; but 
if he can get a discard or two, on spade-rounds, 
he can afford to bid nullos. Also, a round or 
two in hearts won’t hurt him; his other suits are 
full of low cards. 

Did you ever sit at an Auction table all 
evening without playing a hand and without 
saying a word but ‘‘by’’? I have; and I fancy 
many others have. That cannot happen with 
the introduction of nullos! Of course, the ad- 
versaries may be ‘‘playing for blood,” and may 
be delighted to get all the cards,—there are such 
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players! But wait till their turn comes to sit stuil, 
and see if they don’t look for nullos! With the 
adoption of the new suit, there will be no more 
‘“‘dead’’ games; every player will have his chance. 

Here is another hand; it is the first deal on a 
new rubber: 


9 98754 

de J 

O Q5 

& 210652 
9 AQ = © K106 
de A 1093 * pl & K852 
©} K1098 © 373 
@& KI8 z & A997 

Y 332 

de Q764 


Would it be more interesting to let A-B walk 
off with their ‘‘no-trumper,’’ without a struggle, 
—or to bid it up a bit, between “‘nullos’’ and 
“no-trumps,” till it grew exciting and worth 
while? Do you enjoy games where every con- 
tract goes at one-odd, and where the Declarant 
walks off without opposition? There is nothing 


exciting or stimulating about Auction of that 
kind. 


Here are a few more ‘‘examples from real life.’ 
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Try them with nullos, and without: 


Y 87653 
de 103 
582 
& 1063 


Y 10965 


fe 1083 
QO 73 


& AK 103 
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Y K92 
de J987 
© 97 
@ 3952 
Ws ) 4 
vs p| @ AK6S5 
© 64 
Z @ AKQ874 
Y AQJs10 
de Q42 
© AKQJ108 
&.-—— 
Y 73 
de KQ62 
© AJ54 
& 875 
nf Y aAKJ8 
A & J9 
© KQ1098 
Z & J9 
VU 942 
fo A754 
O 62 
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QO 76 

fe 58 
© A7642 
@ AKS5 


Y 1058 = © Koo 

Ac ae 
QJ95 

@ Q1084 2 & 3596 


VY aJds42 
de 10742 
Ook 

& 732 


See what splendid forcing can be done on this 
last hand. 

Remember, ‘“‘nullos’’ ask only that one suit 
in six may be given to poor holders; they make 
their plea in the name of fair play; and they 
leave the three important suits,—the three that 
are generally played,—still absolutely supreme. 

Take these suggestions as a basis, and enlarge 
on them by practical experience. Nothing but 
that will teach you to play nullos. As I have 
said, you are almost certainly going to get your 
fingers burned when you first begin to handle 
them. You will probably over-bid your hands 
and then blame your partner for not calling you 
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off,—when he holds a combination of intermedi- 
ate cards which kills your bd, but which would 
just as curely killany bid he attempted. Later, 
you will grow wiser; you will listen to over-calls; 
you will be warned by non-raises; you will give 
your partner a chance to pass before you bid 
nullos to threeandfour. And when, in the end, 
you have become expert in handling this most 
difficult of all suits, you will admit that it is the 
subtlest, the most fascinating, and the fairest 
addition that the game has received since we 
opened our arms tothe new count. At that, we 
looked askance when it was first s::ggested to us; 
now there is nothing that could induce us to give 
itup. And unless my predictions are very much 
at fault, we shall repeat this experience in the 
new suit of nullos. 

I append extracts from a few of the many 
letters I have received on the subject: 

““We are fascinated by the possibilities of 
‘nullos.’ As you say, they seem to give the game 
new life.” 

“Your recent references to the nullo-bid have 
been of great interest to me. Having played a 
great deal of Solo Whist, I have always felt a 
great craying for a ‘misére’ bid in Auction.” 

“T have tried ‘nullos,’ and Ilikethe game. I be- 
lieve this recent addition should be permanent.” — 
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“Your arguments for adopting nullos have 
interested me very much. I am an old Skat 
player, and thought it the best game in the 
world till Auction was brought up to its present 
standard; but even at that it always lacked 
something—the defensive side of the game, I 
should call it. There are many people who 
practically always hold poor hands, and their 
only defense, up to now, has been to reduce their 
losses by not bidding and by letting the other 
side win. 

“This, at best, is unsatisfactory, and will dis- 
hearten the best player. Even several years ago 
attempts were made to equalize the game. I 
remember how surprised I was, when playing in 
Trinidad, on holding 100 aces and declaring no- 
trump, to have one of my opponents throw down 
his hand and claim a new deal. He had not a 
face-card in his hand, and the club at which we 
played had made that ruling to equalize luck. 
Nullos seem the logical way to give the poor 
holder an even chance. . . . My experience has 


been that it takes more skill to play nullos than 
any other suit.” 


CHAPTER III 
TEAM-WORK 


THERE is no part of Auction that has made 
greater strides in the past year than team-work. 
The combining of the two hands, by means of 
legitimate bidding and over-calling, has reached 
the height of perfection. 

In tennis it is a well-known fact that the man 
who holds the championship for singles is rarely 
a wonderful player in doubles. Occasionally, 
a man appears whose gifts are equally great in 
both lines, and then he is a star of the first 
magnitude. But, asa rule, the man whose work 
in singles is perfection, is the one whose team-work 
leaves something to be desired. 

And so in Auction! I have seen scores of 
persons whose art was perfection when it was a 
question of playing their own hands combined 
with Dummy’s; their accuracy was flawless; 
they nevér dropped a trick. And their team- 
work in playing was excellent, even when the 
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adversaries had captured the bid; but thetr team- 
work in bidding was atrocious! 

While I admire the faultless player intensely, 
I should choose the faultless bidder for my 
partner. Give me the man who never offers me 
false information; who never declares the king 
when his highest card is the jack; who never 
makes a double that will give the adversaries 
a chance for a safe shift; who knows how to stop 
bidding his own suit and leave me my better 
_one; who can practice self-effacement when the 
cards demand it; who will give me a warning 
over-call when my bid strikes a bad combination 
in his hand; who will give me the opportunity-to 
tell him that his bid is unwelcome to me; and 
above all, who thrusts no undesirable responsi- 
bilities upon me, in the shape of conventional bids 
to which I am forced to respond, whether I like it or 
not! 

I do not consider conventional calls good team- 
work. While they make an exact announce- 
ment of the bidder’s cards, they make it in a 
bid that is not playable. Sometimes they suit 
the partner’s hand, end sometimes not. When 
they do not, they are execrable team-work. 
When they do, they are unnecessary team-work. 
Legitimate information, given -by bids, with 
which the bidder is willing and able to be left, 
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show much more consideration to his partner 
and, at the same time, tell all that a player should 
be permitted to tell. 

There are no longer any ‘‘rescue’’ bids! I 
wish all players could grasp this fact. ‘‘I must 
take my partner out of a ‘spade’,” and ‘I 
must take my partner out of a double,” are two 
sentiments that are responsible for thousands 
of Auction fiascos. 

Granting that your partner knows how to play, 
he will not bid ‘‘a spade”’ unless he is forced to. 
If he makes that bid, it means that he has a very 
poor hand and is trying to limit his losses. It 
means that he can probably give you very little 
help if you try to “‘relieve the situation” by mak- 
ing a bid in which your losses are not limited. 
If your partner bids a spade and the second hand 
passes, you should not bid unless you have good 
material for your bid! This is especially true of 
a no-trump bid. A light suit-bid will sometimes 
win, under the circumstances, because of ruffs 
or cross-ruffs. But the light no-trumpers with 
which it is legitimate, and even desirable, to 
open, are not advisable from third-hand when 
his partner has opened with aspade. As dealer, 
you hope*%hat your partner has help; as third- 
hand, you know he has none. 

A light bid from third-hand will sometimes 
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start up the bidding, and that is better than 
being “‘left in with a spade.’’ But if the adver- 
saries refuse to be started up, third-hand has a 
sorry job in combining his own light hand with 
his partner’s poor one. He is apt to wish he had 
accepted the alternative of losing one hundred. 

If alight bid is to be made under these conditions, 
a suit-bid 1s preferable to a no-itrumper. 

Neither is it wise to attempt to ‘‘rescue”’ your 
partner from a double. Good players do not 
double one suit unless they can double all suits. 
This means that you will be doubled, in your 
turn, and that you have made your bid because 
you were frightened, while your partner made his 
because he wanted to and because he considered 
his hand was worth it. His hand is almost 
certainly stronger than yours on which you are 
attempting to ‘‘rescue”’ him. It is better that 
he should play the strong hand than that you 
should play the weak one. He may even like 
the double! 

I have a favorite way of illustrating this to my 
pupils. Suppose you were out in a swift current 
in a nice, tight, safe little boat; some onlookers 
on the bank, seeing the danger of the current, 
would say: “I bet that man cannot make it; I 
bet he will drown.” Then your friend, over- 
hearing the remark, becomes panic-stricken; 
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seizing an old water-logged plank, he jumps on it 
and pushes it out into the stream. And he 
cries to you: “‘Oh, they say you will drown in 
that boat; come onto my plank with me!” 
The current is the same, the danger is the same; 
where would you rather face them, on the plank 
or in the boat? 

There are still some players who cling to the 
old-fashioned double of one-bids to show that 
they stop the suit. They divide doubles into 
“informatory’”’ doubles and ‘‘business”’ doubles. 
This method belongs distinctly, I think, to a 
past day. All doubles, now, should be business 
doubles; they should never be made on a ‘‘one- 
bid,” and they should never give the adversary 
a loophole for escape. j 

By “rescue” bids then, I mean forced bids 
to take a partner out of ‘‘a spade,”’ and out of a 
double. And I repeat: There are no longer any 
rescue bids! 

If your partner is the one who makes a double, 
let him alone! Don’t change his double to a bid, 
unless that bid will put you rubber. His double 
is worth a hundred a trick; your bid cannot 
possibly be so valuable; his tricks begin to count 
after you have taken three, or four, or five,— 
yours not till after you have laid up your book 
of six tricks. If he doubles the adversary’s 
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hearts, for instance, don’t get frightened because 
you, yourself, hold no hearts. The very fact 
that you have none, shows that they are all banked 
in your pariner’s hand! 

One of the foundations of good team-work 
is the following rule: 

If your partner makes a bid in any of the three 
major-suits (hearts, royals, or no-trumps), never 
interfere with him, unless as a warning that your 
hand will be an absolutely hopeless one in his suit, 
or unless you hold four or five honors in a high 
suit. 

If your partner bids hearts, never change it 
to anything, unless you are ‘‘chicane’’ in hearts(or 
have only one little spot), or unless you have four 
or five honors in royals, or a hundred aces 
for no-trump. If you have a singleton heart 
that is the ace, the king, or the queen, let his 
suit alone. Your honor will help him clear it; 
it may even take a trick. If you have two little 
hearts, let his suit alone; your two trumps added 
to the five which he must probably hold will give 
him the bigger half of all the trumps in the pack. 
Don’t change to ‘‘two clubs’”’ on a wonderful 
club-suit; use that as a side-suit for his hearts. 
Would n’t you rather have trumps worth eight 
and side-suit worth six, than trumps worth six 
and side-suit worth eight? 


ee a ee 
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Again, don’t change his hearts to no-trumps 
unless you havea hundred aces. If you have 
not, let him nlay his hearts, and give him your 
no-trump handin support. It takes four of his 
suit, and three of yours, to go game. Your no 
trump hand should certainly supply that extra 
trick. Your hand helps his heart hand, by sup- 
plying good side-suit; his hand may not work well 
with your no-trump. Itis not necessarily a long 
established suit on which he bids ‘‘a heart.” 

Still again, don’t change his hearts to royals, un- 
less you hold seventy-two honors, or eighty hon- 
ors, or cannot help at all, to play hearts. True, 


royals are higher than hearts; but they are no bet- 
terfor game. It takes four of either to go game; 


give him, then, your spades as side support. 
If your partner bids ‘‘a heart,” second-hand 
passes, and you hold this: 


942 

fo AK Q1086 

} 943 

a 8 
pass also, on a clean score. It takes five clubs 
and only four hearts to go game. You have 
three trumps, a side-singleton, and a wonderful 
side-suit. Don’t be dazzled by those club-honors, 
unless you have enough on the score to go game 
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in clubs with two or three odd. In that case, 
you might as well bid them and get your honors. 
But on a clean score, play ‘‘hearts” rather than 
clubs. Your partner’s hearts might make a 
wretched side-suit; they might be long and 
scattered; one adversary might stop them and 
the other might ruff them. Your clubs cannot 
fail to be a wonderful side-suit after trumps are 
gone; they would also make forcers, if the 
adversary held the long trump. 

Pass your partner’s ‘‘heart’’-bid, on the 
following hands: 

0 85 


he Q9 

© 8653 

@ AKQ62 
(unless your score is just twelve; in that case, 
over-call with ‘“‘a royal”; eighteen would put 
you game and sixteen would not). 

VR) 

de K842 

© AK72 

& 9853 


Q 378 
de AK85 
> K Qi 
@ A32 
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Over-call on the following hands: 


QY 975 
de K 10 
© 53 
& AKQ1082 


(“A royal” is your proper bid, because of the 
honors.) 
| i= 
| de AKQ9853 
© Q74 
& 986 


(Over-call with “‘two clubs,’’ as a warning.) 


QY 9 

de AK542 
© KQ86 
@ KI4 


(Over-call with ‘‘ two clubs,”’ or ‘‘a no-trump.”’ 
The latter bid is signal that you cannot help 
hearts, but have every other suit well stopped. If 
your partner goes back to ‘‘two hearts,’’ let 
him alone¢:; Don’t warn twice! It might be a 
disastrous no-trumper. If your partner’s suit 
did n’t clear in one round and if he held no side 
‘reéntry, you could not use his hearts. If the 
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ace-queen of spades and the ace of diamonds lay 
on the wrong side of you, you would have but 
three tricks in your hand.) 

This is the acme of good team-work. Formerly, 
if your partner opened with “‘a heart,” and 
second-hand passed, you would say “‘two clubs,”’ 
on this hand: 


Y K95 

de AK Q98762 
OA 

as 


Some people bid that way yet, but it is poor 
team-work. Just look what your partner can 
do with his own hearts and your hand for 
support! 

Now take every rule that I have just given you 
for hearts, and apply it to royals. Don’t over 
call a heart-bid or a royal-bid except for the 
reasons just specified. And that brings us to 
no-trumps. 

If your partner bids ‘‘a no-trump,” the next 
hand passes, and you have an absolutely blank 
hand, should you, or should you not, change your 
partner’s no-trump to two in a suit? In other 
words, should you warn him of your inability to 
help in no-trump? 


he Me ~ _ 
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Most decidedly you should warn him if you 
are able. But to do so on insufficient material 
would be to increase your danger instead of to 
lessen it. 

When your partner bids no-trump, his suit 
isacesand kings. If you have noaces and kings, 
you are blank in his suit. How shall you tell 
him so? 

Tell him so by bidding two on any six-card 
suit, or any five-card suit that runs to a ten 
spot (or any card higher than a ten spot); but 
on no four-card suit, and on no five-card suit 
that is headed by a card that is lower than a ten. 

To change a no-trump to two in any suit 
(with no bid from the intervening adversary), 
is a distinct backward bid; a backward bid is 
always a signal of weakness. Therefore, if your 
partner says ‘‘a no-trump, ”’ the next hand passes, 
and you say ‘‘two clubs,’’ you are not telling 
your partner that you hold wonderful clubs; you 
are telling him that your hand is a wretched one, 
that it is void of aces and kings; but that you 
have six little clubs, or five little clubs headed by 
the ten spot or higher, or, possibly, a good suit 
of clubs, but nothing else. 

After this warning-bid, if he chooses to go back 
to his no-trumps, knowing that he must take 
care of them alone, and that there is probably not 
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a single taking card in your hand, then let him 
alone. You have warned him once and you have 
done your duty; there is no necessity for any 
further responsibility on your part. 

To a novice, it would seem absurd to bid 
two clubs on six little clubs to a seven-spot— 
especially when the bid was not a forced one. 
But a shaky hand is always safer as a declared 
trump than as ano-trump. Nothing is so hope- 
less as a no-trump that goes wrong; there is 
no possible way to save it, no way to ‘‘get in.”’ 

Ina trump make, you can ruff suits—get a 
cross-ruff—use little trumps separately in the 
two hands; if your partner has a no-trump hand 
and you have half of the clubs in the pack (six 
or seven) you are fairly safe to make two-odd 
in clubs, even with all five honors against you; 
even with five clubs to an honor (and your 
partner’s no-trump hand) your bid is not a 
preposterous one. But when you hold but four 
trumps, you are too short to do any ruffing; and 
as your object in changing the bid was simply 
that you might be able to do some ruffing with 
your weak hand, it follows that you must not 
change it on any four-card suit. 

The idea has spread that you must ‘warn 
your partner away from a no-trump’’ whenever 
you have no help for him; but players do not 
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wait to be instructed on the proper material on 
which this warning-bid is to be made. They are 
so thrilled with their new discovery, that they 
are constantly found bidding ‘‘two diamonds” 
on four to the queen-jack-ten (and not another 
trick on the hand) or on the queen and three 
little spots. You see how foolish such bids would 
be. You are too weak for ruffing and you as- 
sume a contract that is twice as heavy as was 
your partner’s; also (and this is very important) 
you are far more apt to be doubled. No one will 
double your partner’s no-trump, for no one 
doubles bids of one, therefore, he cannot lose 
more than fifty a trick. Any one may double 
your two diamonds, and you may lose one 
hundred a trick. 

It is because of these excellent rules that we 
are enabled to bid the light no-trumpers that 
we bid to-day. We bid them to avoid opening 
with a spade; the adversaries are far more apt 
to bid against our no-trump than against our 
spade, and we are not left to play a hope- 
less hand. You cannot bid a no-trump on 
nothing, of course. You must have three suits 
stopped, at least. But you can bid it on next 
to nothing,—and on hands that used to be 
considered helping hands only. The adversaries 
will probably take you out of your no-trumper; 
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if they don’t, it is almost a safe gamble that your 
partner has help for you; and if he has no help, 
he may at least hold material enough for a 
warning-bid. 

It is never necessary to warn twice. ‘“‘A word 
to the wise is sufficient.’’ If you warn your 
partner away from his suit and he returns to it, 
let him alone. 

And it is not necessary to warn if the inter- 
vening adversary bids. In that case, your part- 
ner does not hold the bid when it comes to you. 
Why warn him away from something which he 
does n’t have? The mere fact of your passing, 
instead of raising his bid, is proof enough that 
you cannot help him. 

If you are the dealer and have opened with 
“one spade,”’ and your partner says “‘a no- 
trump,’’ you are relieved of the necessity for 
any warning-bid. Your opening-bid was warn- 
ing enough; third hands should hold very good 
cards to go to no-trumps when their partners 
have opened with ‘‘a spade.”’ 

Here is the most striking example of the wis- 
dom of these rules that I have seen recently: 
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& 10982 
Y Q59862 a6 | © 10743 
de 10 do AQI 
© 648 © KQ 10 
& 763 Z @& KI5 
© AKS 


de K98 


& Aso2 
@AQ4 


A B 


Z bid ‘‘a no-trump,’’ A went by, and Y made 
the warning over-call of ‘“‘two clubs,’’ on ‘‘any 
six-card suit.’”” Every one passed, and Y made 
four-odd against extremely clever defense; 
against ordinary defense he would have made 
game without any trouble. 

Z could not have made even his book at no- 
trump. He was clever enough not to go back 
to his suit after Y’s warning-bid, for he realized 
that both his diamonds and spades must posi- 
tively be led up to—and that his side hand would 
be a wonderful help in clubs. In spite of the 
fact that four of the club honors lay against them, 
Y’s great length in clubs precluded the proba- 
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bility of any other player holding very many of 
that suit. It was a wonderfully correct bid. 

But you can see, can you not, how aghast 
the ordinary player would be to hear ‘‘a two- 
club’? bid on Y’s hand? ‘‘‘ Two clubs’ on that 
hand! And you call yourself a conservative 
player!’’ You know the line of arguments such 
a bid would elicit. Then, convinced of having 
discovered something brilliant and desirous of 
impressing less well-informed acquaintances, 
they would proceed to over-call ‘‘no-trumps’”’ on 
hands like this: 


© 985 
de 2432 
d 1087 


& 763 


There s no six-card suit in that hand; there 
is no ‘‘five-card suit that runs toa ten or higher”’; 
there is no short suit or missing suit; and there 
is no sense in the bid. 

In nullos, a warning over-call ‘s more necessary 
even than in no-trump for the reason that no suit 
can go against one as over-whelmingly as nullos. 
This is because of the exposed Dummy; every 
one can take advantage of Dummy’s high cards 
and force them to take tricks. If a singleton 
king lies on the board, it can always be made to 
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take; whereas, in other suits, an exposed king 
never takes if the adversaries hold his ace. If 
your partner bids nullos and you hold a strong 
hand, you should never fail to over-call, as a sign 
of dangerous strength. Your hand is not neces- 
sarily a menace because it holds some aces or 
kings, provided that it holds also several low cards 
in the same suits as the aces and kings. If the 
intervening adversary has over-bid your partner, 
you need sound no warning note. 

A mistaken idea has arisen that a warning bid 
must necessarily be “‘backward,’’—1. e., must 
be in a suit that is lower than your partner’s. 
This is not true. If, on a clean score, your part- 
ner bids ‘“‘a heart,’’ the next adversary passes, 
and you say “a royal,’’ that is a warning-bid. 
Royals are higher than hearts, but they are 
no better for game, on a clean score. If you 
had any heart-help, you would pass and use your 
royals as a side-suit, unless they held four or 
five honors. Your over-call therefore shows that 
you lack heart-help, or hold high honors in a 
better suit! It is a warning to get away from 
hearts. If your partner goes back to his hearts, 
let him alone, unless you hold five royal-honors! 
His return to his suit, after your warning over- 
call, may’show that he has five heart-honors 
and is chicane in royals. Your suit may fit 


6 
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him no better than his fits you. If you do 
happen to hold five royal-honors, go back again 
to your royals, and then he should let you alone. 
You have positively announced high honors in 
a better suit than his. Your first over-call may 
simply have been a declaration of heart-weak- 
ness and a fair royal-suit. Your second over- 
call announces positively that your hand is 
more valuable than h’s can possibly be. It is 
very bad team-work when two partners continue 
to bid each other up, while the adversaries sit 
still and smile at the thought of the penalties 
which grow more probable every moment. 

Remember, then, when you warn, do 1t on 
the first round, do it only if you have the material 
and do it only once,—unless your suit 1s better 
than your partner's can possibly be. 

Good team-work pre-supposes a_ certain 
amount of self-effacement and the consideration 
of one’s partner as well as of one’s-self. 

All that I have just said, pre-supposes that 
the adversary passes your partner’s bid. If he 
bids, in place of passing, it is a different question. 
You need worry no longer over danger-signals 
and warnings; you have your choice of four 
things—passing, raising your partner’s bid, 
naming a suit of your own, and doubling the 
adversary. 


“soap 
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Naming a suit of your own is your proper 
choice, only when that suit is better than your 
partner’s, and will put you game in fewer tricks. 

Passing is your proper choice only when you 
cannot possibly raise your partner’s bid, and 
cannot possibly make a legitimate bid of your 
own. ‘To pass when you can raise, or can bid, 
is to shirk your responsibilities, unless you pass 
in the hope of defeating the adversary’s bid. Then 
your pass is more than warranted,—it is advis- 
able. It is better to defeat than to bid, unless your 
bid would put you game. But don’t harbor 
many hopes of defeating ‘‘one-bids.”’ 

Also, never double ‘‘ one-bids’’ and never double 
the only bid you can defeat. You give the 


_ adversary and his partner the chance to make a 


safe shift. If you use this rule, you will make 
fewer doubles; but you will never make one 
that you regret! My pupils are noted for never 
losing a double! 

Raising your partner’s bid properly, requires 
a perfect knowledge of the raising rules. For- 
tunately, they are explicit. 

You cannot raise on trumps alone; you cannot 
raise on any one stit alone (except a long estab- 
lished suityat no-trumps); you cannot raise on 
only one trick,—you must hold two tricks,—a 
“trick” and a “‘raiser.”’ 
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Three things are “‘tricks’”’ and five things are 
“raisers.’’ Tricks are side-aces, side-kings, and 
guarded trump-honors. And these three, with 
two additional ones, are raisers; thus, raisers 
are: guarded trump-honors, or side-aces, or 
side-kings, or singletons, or missing-suits. A 
plain singleton is one “‘raiser’’; a singleton ace 
is two ‘‘raisers’; and a blank suit is two 
“‘raisers.’’ And your trick and your raiser must 
lie in different sutts ! 

Guarded queens are not ‘‘raisers,’’ in a suit- 
make, because the third round of a side-suit is 
too apt to be ruffed by one of the adversaries. 
In no-trump, on the contrary, any guarded 
honor is ‘‘a trick,’”’ and any other guarded honor 
is “‘a raiser,’’—because there is no ruffing. 

If your partner bids ‘‘a diamond”’ and the next 
hand says ‘‘a heart,’’ you can not say “two 
diamonds” on this hand: 


Y 96 
he O84 
 A107582 


@ 105 


The only tricks you have are trumps, and 
‘‘you must not raise on trumps alone.” The 
adversaries will be leading and they will not lead 
trumps. You may lose six, or even seven, tricks 


’ 
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before you ever get in. Don’t you know that 
old cry of “I can’t get in!’’ Of course you can’t 
get in with three suits against you and only one 
with you. 
On this hand, on the contrary, you can easily 

say ‘‘two diamonds.” 

Y 6 

fe Q1097 

8542 

a A763 


You hold asingleton and can ruff the adver- 
sary’s suit on the second round; you have several 
little trumps, for ruffing; and you can stop spades 
as soon as they are led; you can ‘‘get in,” and 
run the hand to suit yourself. 

On this hand you can say ‘“‘two diamonds,” 
and later, “‘three diamonds,”’ and ‘‘four dia- 
monds’’: 

A482 
de A 

} 9648 

@ K985 


Your ace of hearts is ‘“‘a trick,”’ your king of 
spades is one “‘raiser,’’ and your singleton ace of 
clubs is “two raisers.’’ You will never lose a 
round of clubs. 
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To raise your partner once, you must hold one 
trick and one “‘raiser.”’ To raise him twice, 
you must hold one trick and two “raisers”; 
to raise him three times, you must hold one trick 
and three “‘raisers,’,—and so on. And itis your 
absolute duty to announce every “‘raiser’’ you 
hold! 

I should not raise my partner’s suit-bid if I 
were chicane, even if I held two side-aces. 
Strictly speaking, those aces would be “a trick 
and a raiser.’"’ But to lack your partner’s 
suit entirely would mean that you could n’t 
lead to him, that the weak hand could never ruff, 
and that there might be too many trumps held 
against him. 

Of course, improper makes will kill perfectly 
legitimate raises. If your partner bids on a 
jack-suit, and you raise him on two side-aces 
and a couple of little trumps, the bid may fail. 
But the trouble is with the bid and not with the 
raise. He has no right to bid on a jack-suit. 

The original bidder of a suit should bid 
legitimately. His suit should count seven points 
(counting every honor two and every plain card 
one),—and t should be headed by the ace or the 
king. Queen-bids are irregular but may occa- 
sionally be made; they should come to eight or 
nine points and the hand should hold side 
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strength and ruffs. Also, the player who bids 
on a queen, must go back to his suit if his partner 
tries “‘no-trumps,’’ or doubles. But the stand- 
ard make is headed by the ace or king and 
counts seven points, or more. When the origi- 
nal bidder wishes to go up in his suit, he should 
count his losers,—wnot his takers. The assisting 
hand need not trouble to count losing cards; 
he must simply announce all his legitimate 
sraisers.”" 

Let the making hand count all losing cards; 
let the assisting hand announce all ‘‘raisers’’; 
then let the making hand deduct his partner's 
announced takers from his own losers, and he will 
know how high to bid. 

Don’t you see what sense it makes? Don’t 
you understand that the original bidder kills all 
chances of thus combining the two hands, if 
he insists on unwarranted makes, or on opening- 
bids of more than one? 

I have almost never seen heavy penalties lost 
under this system of combined effort! 

The pre-emptive bidder does atrocious team- 
- work,—or rather, he has not grasped its first 
principles. He says to his partner: ‘Don’t in- 
terfere with me, I don’t care one iota what you 
have or what you haven’t. I’m going to play 
this hand, whether it combines well with yours, 
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or not.”” On top of this, two adversaries work- 
ing together, are pitted against a player who 
insists on working alone. 

What would you think, of a tennis-player who 
was playing a set of doubles and who would say 
to his partner: “I ’m going to dispense with you, 
altogether; get out of my way. I’m going to 
play net, and I’m going to play back. Stand 
over on that side-line and don’t let me see you 
move a finger.”’ 

He may be strong enough to do it, but that is not 
the way to play doubles! 

Would you consider that good team-work? 

Learn to think of your partner as well as of 
yourself. Watch the score every minute. Use 
your brain. Give your partner a chance to 
use his. Don’t forget that ‘‘two heads are better 
than one.’’ Remember that, on a clean score, 
royals are no better than hearts; it takes four 
of either to go game. When you have twelve on 
the score, royals are better than hearts; one will 
put you game with two-odd, and the other will 
not. The moment you reach fourteen in your 
score, the two suits are again equalized; two 
of either will give you game. Let your partner 
alone; don’t interfere with him unless there is a 
reason; that is, unless you are better than he, 
at that score, or unless your hand would kill 
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his and you have a fair chance of pulling off your 
own bid. If you are to be beaten, in your turn, 
the situation is not bettered by your insistent 
over-call. 


CHAPTER IV 
A FEW ARGUMENTS AGAINST PREEMPTIVE BIDS 


In the preceding chapter, I showed you what 
poor team-work was done by the pre-emptive 
bidder. In a former book, I described the fre- 
quent danger and the absolute futility of pre- 
emptive bids. They do not pre-empt. If the 
adversary has a better hand than you, he will get 
the bid anyhow; if he has a poorer hand than 
you, you might as well get your bid as cheaply as 
possible. The only opening-bid that could 
surely deprive the adversary of his bidding- 
privileges, is ‘‘seven no-trumps.” 

I do not propose to go over this ground again. 
But I want to show a few instances of pre-emp- 
tive bidding that I have recently witnessed, and 
let you judge of their results. 

Here is a bid, the results of which pleased me 
greatly: 

Z dealt himself these cards: 


VU K2 
de 8 
© AK Q1042 
& KQ87 
90 
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He was a pre-emptive bidder, and opened with 
“two diamonds,” to show high honors, and 
that he wanted to be let alone with his su't. The 
score being twenty-four to nothing in his favor, 
the diamond bid was better than a no-trump, be- 
cause of the club singleton and the short hearts. 

I was playing A, and nearly fainted when I 
heard Z’s bid, for this was my hand: 


Y AJ875 
fe 10 

© 3987658 
& ——— 

Ordinarily, I should never have dreamed of 
hoping to force an adversary very high in dia- 
monds, when I held seven to the jack myself, 
but as Z had been kind enough to announce that 
he held four honors and wanted to play the hand, 
I knew I could get him up. I bid ‘‘two hearts.” 

Y, relieved of the necessity of a warning-bid, 
wisely passed on this hand: 

Y 948 

fe KQI942 
Oe 

& A482 


He would have been willing totry ‘‘two clubs,” 
but not three. He could have been set, at three. 
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And if Z had used the club information to go to 
“two no-trumps,’’ he, in his turn, could have 
been set. All the hearts would have been made 
against him (for I should never had led hearts 
up to a declared stopper); I could take the 
fourth round of diamonds, and B could take the 
fourth round of spades and could stop clubs 
twice. Z’s hand and Y’s hand would not have 
gone well together; if there is one unusual hand 
in a deal the other three hands are also apt to be 
out of the ordinary. 

Y passed the two hearts, and B, in his turn, 
passed with these cards: 


Then Z went to his doom with ‘‘three dia- 
monds,’”’ which was exactly what I wanted. I 
doubled in order tostop B from raising the hearts. 
Of course I could not ‘‘double everything,”’ 
but I could go back to my hearts if the adver- 
saries changed the suit. 

It is obvious that we could have made three 
hearts, but that would not have been game. 
And three were all we could take on the hand, 
whether I used the cross-ruff or not. Three 
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hearts are twenty-four; plus four honors they 
total fifty-six. And we made hundreds on that 
hand, even after Z’s honors were deducted. 

The trouble was all in the information given 
by the preémptive bid. 

I delight in having my adversaries make pre- 
emptive bids—I love to know all they are will- 
ing to tell me. But I don’t want my pupils to 
make them, and I certainly don’t intend to use 
them myself. 

Here is another instance of the same sort: 


VU 97 

de 37432 

O 10876 

& 29 
0 3854 Y a82 
de Q108 de K65 
Oo 3482 © K95 
& AKG & 31072 

Y KQIJ106 

de Ad — 

© AQ 

& 8548 


¥ 
Z was another preémptive bidder. He 
opened the bidding with “two hearts” to show 
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strength, high honors, and that he wanted to be 
let alone. And it looks like a very good two- 
heart hand; yet, if A-B play correctly, Z cannot 
possibly make two-odd. By the cleverest of 
playing he can take just the odd. A’s opening 
lead of course, is the king of spades. Dummy 
goes down, showing an absolutely blank hand, 
unless a spade-ruff can be established, in which 
case Dummy is good for two tricks. It is A’s 
business to kill those two tricks. Instead of 
leading spades again he should lead trumps— 
even though he leads up to strength. B should 
take with his ace and lead trumps again—thus 
ruining Y’s possible ruff. If Z is clever enough 
to throw his ten of trumps on to the first round 
(retaining his six) Dummy’s nine-spot will take 
the second trump round, and diamonds can be 
properly led—from Dummy up to Z’s ten-ace. 
This will make one-odd possible for Z; two-odd, 
he cannot make, and he will take but six tricks 
in all, unless he plays high on the first trump 
round, . 


The preémptive bid, again, was the cause of 
the trouble. ; 

Here is a query I received on this subject: 

“The dealer opened with ‘two royals,’ holding 
six spades with four honors, and general strength. © 
The next player passed; and the dealer’s partner, 
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holding six hearts with four honors and a single- 
ton spade, passed also. Should he not have 
shown his heart-suit?’’ 

If the dealer opens with ‘‘one royal,” his 
partner should always over-call, holding six 
hearts to four honors and a singleton spade. 
But a preémptive opening-bid in a major suit 
means that the bidder wants no information and 
wishes to play the hand at his own suit. His 
partner has no further responsibility; it is not 
incumbent upon him to show either strength 
or weakness; the situation is taken out of his 
hands. That is one of the bad points of pre- 
emptive bidding; nothing in Auction is as 
interesting and as subtle as the combining of the 
two hands—the use of the warning-bid and over- 
call—the judgment as to which partner is better 
qualified to play the hand, and which should pro- 
vide the side-support. All of these points are 
obliterated by the preémptive opening-bid. I 
can see but one thing in its possible favor—it 
occasionally saves time and a round or two of 
bids. But who wants to save time at the fre- 
quent expense of safety and at the certain cost 

of concerted action? 

Of course, there are many hands where it 
is perfectly’safe to open with two, but even on 
such hands I should rather give my partner a 
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chance. It is not a mistake to open with two 
when you are sure you can make them. Many 
persons use that method. But the trouble is 
that the preémptive bid becomes a habit, and 
is often used to the detriment of the hand. 
Witness this proof: 

Z dealt and opened with ‘‘two royals”; he 
‘ held eight trumps to two honors, and these cards. 


Q s4 
do 105 
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His partner had not a spade in his hand; he 
held fair clubs running to the king-queen, and 
the ace of hearts,—nothing else. He could have 
bid two clubs and made them; he did not think 
he had a chance to make three-odd, and his 
partner’s preémptive bid had told him that his 
responsibilities were ended. The adversaries 
had the remaining high cards so divided between 
them that neither one cared to out-bid ‘‘two 
royals.” And Z was set,—with eight trumps in 
his hand. He could not lead trumps from his 
partner’s hand to his own; the adversaries took 
three trump-rounds (the king, the queen, and 
the ten), one club-round, one diamond-round, 
and one heart-round,—six in all. 
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Had Z opened with ‘‘one royal,’”’ and had A 
passed, Y would have over-called with ‘‘two 
clubs”; and, as I remember the hand, they would 
have taken four-odd—their losses being confined 
to the ace of clubs, the ace of diamonds, and one 
heart-round. Thus the result of the hand would 
have been twenty-four plus, instead of fifty 
minus. Seventy-four points was the cost of the 
preémptive bid. Yet it looked like an excellent 
two-bid—eight trumps to the ace, jack, and a 
side-singleton. 

It is much more important that your bid should 
be convenient to your partner, than that it should 
be inconvenient to the adversaries! 

If it were not that truth is stranger than fiction, 
I would not ask any one to believe that I actually 
dealt myself this hand the other night: 
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I confess that my first impulse was to bid 
“seven hearts,’’ just to experience the sensa- 
tion, and because I could not fail to make it. 
But sober gecond-thought forbade. If I bida 
grand slam right off the bat, how could I hope 
to be doubled? I know that if I heard any one 
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else make such a bid I should feel sure he held the 
material for it, and I should never dream of 
doubling him (unless I knew him for an idiot). 
Suppose, even, that I had the luck to be 
doubled. I could make my contract, but I 
could by no possibility get ‘‘a trick over the 
contract,’’ because there are but seven-odd in a 
hand. I listened to the whispers of reason and 
bid ‘‘one heart.” 
A said ‘“‘one royal”’ on this combination: 
QO 37 
de 2 
© Ar%54 
@ AK10978 
My partner, Y, went by on this hand: 
Y m2 
de 39853 
© KQ108 
&@ 3864 


Fourth hand, B, passed; he, of course, held 
these cards: 
© 9 


fe 10764 
© 39862 
& Q52 


I went to “two hearts,’’ and from then on 
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hearts and royals were bid against each other. 
B gave his partner one raise; it was a light one, 
and just within the limits of legitimacy. His 
guarded trump-honor was “‘a trick,” and his 
singleton heart was ‘‘a raiser.”” However, it 
served to raise A’s hopes, and to send him up to 
“four royals,” with six losing cards in his hand. 
When I went to ‘‘five hearts,’’ he doubled me, 
and my prayers were answered. He had two 
aces in his hand; if they took, they would make 
his book. If his king of spades took, if he got 
a ruff on the clubs, or if his partner captured one 
trick, the double would win. 

Don’t gasp when I tell you that I did not 
redouble. I passed and closed the bidding. 
Suppose I redoubled and he went back to royals 
—how could I tell that he could n’t make it? 
Even though I covered his bid by saying “‘six 
hearts,’’ what assurance had I that he would 
double me again? And, even if he did (and it 
would be more luck than I deserved), I could 
not possibly get more than one “extra trick” on 
a six-bid, and I was sure of two of them on a five- 
Ee bid. 

My profits were: Seven tricks worth 16 
apiece; 50/for contract; 50 each for two extra 
tricks; 64 for honors; 40 for slam—a total of 
366. Quite enough for one hand! 
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Could any preémptive bidding have been as 
satisfactory as that? 

If my pen were sufficiently persuasive to 
induce players to give up preémptive bids and 
to pay due attention to the penalty score, 1 
should rest content. 


CHAPTER V 
A WORD ABOUT NO-TRUMPERS 


THOUGH “‘no-trumpers’”’ are not bid as con- 
stantly as they were under the old count (and 
let us give thanks for that), they are bid on 
much lighter material. While suit-bids grow 
more conservative every day, no-trumpers 
grow lighter and lighter. This, of course, 
refers to the opening-bid only. A bid of ‘‘a no- 
trump’’ from any one but the dealer should 
be a standard bid. 

The dealer bids lightly to avoid an opening- 
spade. (The adversaries are far more apt to bid 
against “‘a no-trump” than against ‘‘a spade’’.) 
Then he gives no specific information that is 
misleading; to bid in a suit declares probably 
the ace or king of that suit and enough other 
cards to count up to seven points. To bid ‘a 
no-trump’? declares nothing actually, except 
general help. The bid is often made on three 
stoppers; it is made on combinations at which 


oid Bridge players would gasp. They wanted 
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all the strength in the pack before they ventured 
on a no-trump bid. 

In old Bridge, to bid no-trump was to play 
no-trump. In Auction this is not necessarily 
so. Your bid may easily be taken away from 
you by one of the adversaries. If neither ad- 
versary bids, your partner has probably a fair 
hand, which will be a help in “‘filling’’ your own. 
If neither adversary bids and your partner has 
no help, he may, at least, hold material enough 
for a warning-bid (five cards to an honor); and 
even if he has not, you may not lose more than 
two-odd, and that is no worse than opening with 
‘“‘a spade”’ and being left with it. 

You can bid no-trump without an ace— 
almost an unheard-of thing in the old days! 
Singletons and missing suits are much greater 
deterrents than a lack of aces! Even a singleton 
in a suit which your partner has announced is 
very bad. Suppose his suit does n’t clear in one 
round, and he has no side reéntry,—then where 
are you? His hand is absolutely useless to 
you. If you don’t need his hand, and simply 
want to know that that particular suit is not 
established against you, then your singleton 
need not worry you. But if you need his suit — 
in order to make your bid, don’t think that your 
one lead will necessarily be enough to clear it. 
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I bid opening no-trumpers on hands that are 
the ghosts of what we used to consider proper 
material for such a bid. So do all Auction 
players. Of course, it takes more skill to play a 
light hand than a safe one, and for that reason 
it is impossible to advise any one explicitly 
with regard to the lightness of a possible no- 
trumper until you know the degree of skill 
with which he plays. But this general state- 
ment may be made: WNo-trumpers are growing 
lighter day by day, while suit-bids are growing 
more and more conservative. It is a race among 
professional players to see who can pull off the 
lightest no-trumper. 

The first great test of a no-trumper is whether 
the hand holds two unprotected suits; if it does 
it does not warrant a no-trump bid. One suit 
you may safely trust to your partner; but it 
would be rather optimistic to expect him to 
take care of two. 

Blank suits are bars to no-trump bids; if 
“length is strength” in no-trump (and it cer- 
tainly is), it follows that “shortness is weak- 
ness’’; nothing, of course, is so short as a suit 
in which you are blank. Moreover, if you lack 
an entire Suit, you will be apt to hold an unusual 
number of cards in some other suit, and that is 
the suit on which you should bid. Then your 
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blank suit will be an advantage, because you 
can trump it from the beginning. 

Singletons weaken a no-trump hand, but donot 
prevent a no-trump bid. If you wait for every- 
thing you will rarely get a no-trumper. If you 
hold a singleton in a suit, that suit probably 
will be bid against your no-trumper. If it is, 
you can drop your bid; if it is not, it is safe to 
assume that your partner holds at least a stopper. 

But even in the old days of standard no- 
trumpers it was considered possible to make 
the bid on an average hand that had not more 
than one unprotected suit. And an “average” 
hand was one which held this (or its equivalent): 

One ace, one king, one queen, one jack, one 
ten, one nine, and so on down the line. Two 
kings and two queens could be considered the 
equivalent of one ace, one king, and one queen; 
the four cards without an ace, and the three 
cards with an ace, make approximately the same 
strength. 

Now take, as example, a hand that was 
recently sent me by an unknown correspondent. 
He wanted to know what would be the proper 
opening-bid on such a hand, and said that he 
often held similar ones, that they seemed too 
good for ‘‘a spade,” yet certainly not good 
enough for “a no-trump.”’ Such hands would 
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certainly not have been good enough for “a 
no-trump”’ in the old days, before warning- 
bids were discovered and before adversaries 
had grown wise enough to leave you “in” with 
“a spade.” Neither should I advise no-trump 
bids on such hands, from any player who was 
not forced to bid; but, as dealer, I should never 
hesitate to say ‘‘one no-trump.” 
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The singleton jack of clubs is the weakest 
point in that hand. All other face-cards are 
properly guarded. 

First ask yourself, ‘‘Is there more than one un- 
protected suit?’’ and the answer, of course, is 
“No.” Clubs are the only suit in which the hand 
does not hold protection. Four diamonds to the 
jack might not prove a stopper if the card next 
to the jack did not happen to be the ten-spot, 
but it is, and a sequence-stopper is always safe. 

Then put the ‘‘average” test to the hand, 
and you will find that it holds: 

One aoé, one king, one queen, two jacks 
(one more than the average), one ten, one nine, 
one eight, one six, one five, two threes, and one 
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two. It lacks only a seven and a four, and in 
their places it holds a jack and a three; the three 
is but one point lower than a four, and the jack 
is four points higher than a seven; the hand is, 
therefore, three points above the average; it 
holds but one unprotected suit; it is thus a 
no-trumper. 

When it comes to hands that are under the 
standard, it is impossible, as I said before, to 
give any hard-and-fast law as to how light the 
bid may be. Personally, I bid no-trumps on 
the sketchiest kind of hands, unless I am well 
ahead and playing conservatively in consequence. 
An ace in one suit, a protected king in another, 
and a protected queen in a third, will always 
elicit a no-trump bid from me—particularly 
if there be a jack or ten thrown in somewhere. 
Two guarded kings and two guarded queens, 
scattered through three different suits, is an- 
other no-trump combination. 

Here is another interesting no-trump query 
that I received: 

The dealer dealt himself the following cards: 
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He opened with ‘‘a no-trump,”’ because it 
was much too good for ‘‘a spade,”’ and because 
he had heard so many criticisms on queen-bids 
that he was unwilling to say ‘‘adiamond.” The 
questions put to me were: First, was the no- 
trump bid warranted? Second, was the dia- 
mond bid barred? And, third, if a diamond 
bid were correct, should it be one, or two? 

I am simply delighted with the opportunities 
presented by this hand to illustrate the great 
principles of sound bidding, and I will answer 
the queries in order. 

First, the no-trump bid was thoroughly bad. 
Never bid ‘‘a no-trump” on a hand that holds 
two singletons; even though they are aces, they 
are still singletons. If the diamond suit were 
“established’’ (that is, if it held all the top 
cards), it would be safe to bid the no-trump 
because when you took the first heart-round, 
or spade-round, you would have a long suit 
ready and waiting, and the fact that you had no 
more hearts, or spades, would n’t hurt you. 

But with a long suit that needed establishing, 
the no-trump bid was too risky. Provided it 
were allowed to stand, the adversary would be 
almost sure to lead a heart or a spade—thus 
pulling the dealer’s singleton on the first round. 
Before the diamond suit was established the 
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adversaries would be more than apt to take one 
round and to return to their originallead. Then 
what about the no-trumper? 

With a declared trump, singleton side-aces 
are wonderful helps. They mean that you will 
never lose a round of that suit; you will take the 
first round and trump all subsequent rounds. 
But in no-trump, a singleton ace means that 
you must lose every round of a suit except the 
first. You see the difference between losing 
no round, and losing every round but one! 

That answers the first question; no no-trump 
bids on hands that hold two singletons. The 
next two questions I will answer together: Was 
a diamond-bid justifiable, and should it have 
been one or two? 

A diamond-bid was more than justifiable, it 
was imperative. From the very beginning I 
have always insisted upon allowing queen-bids if 
they were ‘‘wonderfully long, held an honor or 
honors other than the queen, and if the hand 
held outside strength such as aces, kings, or 
ruffs.”” 

Just see how the present hand fulfills all these 
conditions! 

But I have warned you that having bid on a 
queen-suit, you may deceive your partner in 
regard to no-trump bids or doubles; if he at- 
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tempts either of these, go back to your queen- 
suit once, to warn him that it is a long weak 
suit, useful as trumps, but lacking the top cards 
which are necessary in no-trumps or in doubles. 

Open that hand with ‘‘one diamond.’”’ Never 
open with two to show a long weak suit; it is a 
thoroughly unsound method. It assumes a 
heavier contract than is necessary, and gives 
your partner less chance to change the bid if it 
does not suit his hand. Open with one, and if 
no one bids against you, you have a light con- 
tract; also, if your partner wants to change 
the suit, he has but to exceed seven points. But 
if he goes to no-trump, he may be trusting you for 
the high diamonds. Change his no-trump to 
“two diamonds,’’ and at once your story is 
told. You have made a “backward’’ bid, 
which is a signal of weakness in his suit—and his 
suit (in no-trump) is aces and kings. 

Don’t you see how much more sensible it is? 
Your two-bid means weakness, but you save it 
until the second round, and often you don’t 
have to make it at all. If your partner passes, 
or if he bids anything but no-trump, your one- 
bid is all right. If he says no-trump, then, and 
then only, the two-bid becomes necessary, and 
it is no heavier than if you had bid it on the 


first round. 
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If your partner returns to his no-trump, it 
shows that he is not inconvenienced by the fact 
that you lack the highdiamonds. Then let him 
alone; don’t continue to bid against him, after 
you have given him the one warning that was 
demanded of you. 

With any unpleasant and difficult task, it is 
certainly much wiser to wait and see whether 
it is going to be necessary to undertake it, 
rather than to assume it at once for fear it might 
some day become necessary. So with a two- 
bid! 

This next query came to me from Illinois: 

“Will you please tell me how to bid the 
following hand on an opening-bid: 
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“The dealer bid it ‘one heart’; her partner 
got the bid at ‘two diamonds,’ and afterward 
said the dealer should have declared a ‘no- 
trump.’ I (the writer) should have opened with 
‘one spade,’ to find where the cards were. I 
consider it a very poor no-trumper, and an 
equally poor heart. What do you think?” 

There is no possible question about that bid; 
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it is distinctly a ‘‘no-trumper,’’ and nothing else 
I will show you why it is a no-trumper, and 
why it is not a heart nor a spade bid. Every 
hand should be bid on the best suit possible; 
sometimes, when you have your choice of two 
suits, the score will make the lower suit advis- 
able—as when your hand would permit either 
hearts or no-trump, and you have eight on the 
score. Then I should choose the hearts (par- 
ticularly if I held good honors,) because a suit- 
bid is generally safer than a no-trump, and 
because the score makes game with three-odd, 
whether you play it at hearts or at no-trumps. 
In other words, the score destroys the no-trump 
precedence. 

The score is not given on this hand, but it 
would make no difference, for there is no question 
of choice. Thehand says ‘‘yes”’ toall no-trump 
tests, and ‘‘no”’ to all suit-tests. 

Are there two unprotected suits in that hand? 
There are not; there is not even one. Every 
suit is definitely stopped. 

Does it bear the ‘‘average’’ test—(i.e., one 
ace, one king, one queen, one jack, etc.)? It 
stands weil above this test; instead of an ace, 
one king, one queen, one jack—it holds three 
aces, a queen, and a jack. It holds, therefore, 
an ace in place of a king, and an extra ace to 
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cover the deficiency in tens and nines. It is 
well above the average. 

Does it hold honors? Yes—thirty of them. 

Why, then, is it not a no-trumper? The 
no-trump declaration will start up the bidding, 
where a spade declaration would silence it. It 
will force the adversaries to two in anything. 
And it will debar them from an adverse no- 
trumper. 

A heart bid should be headed by the ace or 
king (queen, at a pinch, when the suit is unusu- 
ally long and the hand holds side-ruffs). But, 
in addition toace or king, the hearts must come 
to seven points—counting two points for every 
honor and one point for every plain card. This 
hand comes to six points and holds neither ace 
nor king. It is an absolutely impossible heart 
declaration. 

If this hand were not opened with a no- 
trump it would have to be bid at ‘‘one spade”’ 
—and. it is far too good for so misleading a bid. 
Never bid ‘‘a spade” unless you have to; it is 
shirking legitimate responsibility to bid it on 
such cards. The practice of bidding a spade 
“to wait and see’’ is dead, killed by the fact 
that you won’t see anything. Players used to 
be sufficiently obliging as to furnish dealers with 
desired information; now they have grown wiser. 
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And that is another argument against taking 
the dealer out of “‘a spade”; it destroys his 
chances of sitting round to find out what the 
others hold, and makes the ‘‘forced bid’’ a real 
thing—just as it was intended to be. Bidding 
“a spade”’ to wait is old-fashioned; and bidding 
against a waiting spade is equally old-fashioned. 
The former bid cannot live unless the latter bid 
supports it. 

There is no distinct ‘“‘call” for no-trumps, 
to-day. The two-spade call, as I shall explain in 
a later chapter, calls equally for royals and no- 
trumps. And, in any case, no player should 
call when heis able to bid. Itisalittle too much 
to hold a perfectly good no-trump hand, and 
to ask your partner to be the one to bid no- 
trumps. Moreover, you expose the stronger 
hand (as Dummy) and that is always a mistake. 

There used to be a question asked me con- 
stantly: “Is it obligatory to bid no-trumps, 
holding three aces and not another trick?”’ 

There are no “obligatory”’ bids. The hand 
in question is the most hopeless form of no- 
trumper; yet it is a hand on which I, personally, 
should always bid either a no-trump, or a nullo. 
I should never waste three aces on a spade. 

If the cards under the aces were sevens, 
eights, nines, and tens, I should choose the 
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no-trump bid (provided the hand offered no 
seven-point suit-bid). If the cards under the 
aces were deuces, treys, fours, fives, and sixes 
(in preponderance, I mean), my bid would 
certainly be ‘“‘one nullo.” True, my thirty 
aces would then count for the adversaries; but 
thirty honor-points are not overwhelmingly 
valuable; and, by bidding a no-trump on such 
a hand and striking a combination in my 
partner’s hand that offered neither help nor 
warning-bid,—_I might lose several hundred 
honor-points. 

Now a word as to the proper time to play no- 
trump hands. Bid them on slight materials 
to avoid a spade-bid, and play them on slight 
materials on a clean score—for the reason that 
no-trump is then the only suit that will put you 
game with three-odd. But the moment you have 
scored, choose, in preference to no-trump, any 
suit-bid that will put you game in just as few 
tricks. For instance, if you have as much as 
three on the score, three royals (27) will put you 
game just as much asthree no-trumps. I should 
choose the royal in preference. I should always 
play a suit-bid rather than a no-trumper—unless 
the latter was phenomenal. The moment there 
was six on my score I should play either hearts 
or royals in preference to no-trumps (three of 
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any of them would put you game); and with 
twelve on the score I should take any good 
suit-bid rather than the no-trump. 

After the opening-bid, no player should bid 
no-trumps unless he has proper material. After 
a suit-bid by the adversary, no player should 
bid no-trump unless he stops that suit. This is 
the one unbreakable rule. Never bid no-trump 
unless you stop the adversary’s suit! 

The light no-trumpers with which dealers 
now open, should make third-hands very careful 
about raising. The dealer may feel that, with 
ordinary help, he can just about squeeze out the 
odd; he may be totally unable to take two odd. 

If the dealer opens with a no-trump and 
second-hand over-calls with two in some suit, 
third-hand should hold more than a stopper in 
that suit, in order to say two no-trumps. He 
should hold such a stopper and two other possi- 
ble tricks. 

If the dealer raises his own no-trump once, 
he marks it as a standard bid. Third-hand can 
- then raise it once on “‘one trick and one raiser,” 
and an additional once for every additional 
raiser he holds. ‘‘Tricks” and “raisers” in no- 
trumps are any properly-guarded honors. 

If the dealer opens with “‘one no-trump”’ it is 
not an unheard-of thing for one of the adver- 
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saries to answer with “‘two no-trumps. This is 
sometimes advisable, but generally risky. Ifa 
player wants to save rubber, and has a general 
hand on which he could not possibly bid two in 
any suit, he should bid ‘‘two no-trumps’”’ against 
an adverse ‘‘one no-trump.”’ He is in a better 
position to do this if he sits on the left of the 
original no-trump hand than if he sits on its 
right. It is supposed to be worth a trick or two 
to have the privilege of playing the hand and 
to make the adversary discard on one’s own long 
suits. But I should not advise this bid in any 
but the most compelling circumstances and to 
any players who are not fairly expert. 

While there is a certain fascination about a 
no-trump hand, I think it is usually conceded 
to be the easiest hand to play. And certainly it 
is the hardest hand to save when things go wrong. 
Give mea suit-bid, if I am to play a shaky hand. 

One of the greatest of French poets was asked 
if it were not very difficult to write a poem, and 
he replied: ‘‘ Difficult? Not in the least! It is 
either easy or impossible!”’ 

I think I never heard a better epigram, and 
it comes into my mind whenever I watch, or 
play, a no-trump hand. A no-trump is always 
“easy or impossible,” and there is nothing quite 
so sad in life as a no-trump hand gone wrong. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE TWO-SPADE CALL— PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE 


Many letters come to me asking whether the 
dislike that many players feel for the high- 
spade bids (7.e., ‘‘three spades,’’ “‘four spades,” 
“‘five spades,’’ etc.), will make it necessary to 
drop the ‘‘two-spade”’ bid as well. 

I do not believe that the ‘‘ two-spade”’ bid will 
ever disappear. It antedated the other spade- 
bids by several years, and it is far too popular 
to be lightly relinquished. I never use it and 
never miss it, but almost every one else is 
devoted to it. The great trouble is that it 
means different things in different places, thus 
causing confusion. 

I never knew Auction without a ‘‘two-spade”’ 
bid. I played the game before it was generally 
known in America, and even when I first learned 
it I was taught that ‘‘two spades was a call for 
no-trumps’’ and was made on a general hand 
‘that was almost, but not quite, a no-trumper. 
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Later, a great deal of discussion arose among the 
various authorities as to whether, or not, the 
spade-suit must be stopped in order to make the 
call. I had been taught to bid “‘two spades”’ 
on a hand of general assistance, even though 
the spades were not stopped. I think now 
that that was a mistake, even under the old 
count. 

Of course, in those days, a no-trump call 
was a necessity. The black suits were so low 
as scarcely to exist, and one red suit (diamonds) 
counted only what our lowest suit (clubs) counts 
now. No-trumps were worth twelve instead 
of ten; they were considerably more valuable 
than anything we have to-day, and all other 
suits (save hearts) were considerably lower than 
they are to-day. Therefore, Auction was a no- 
trump race, and the call was almost a necessity. 

Then came the new count and overturned our 
previous ideas. No-trump was still the high- 
est suit, and the only one that would put you 
game with three-odd,onaclean score. Butit had 
lost its original prestige and the suits had all 
gained invalue. The new suit of royals was 
almost as tempting as no-trumps, but one point 
less valuable, exceedingly worth while in regard 
to its honors, and possessed the added charm of 
novelty. The game regained its lost variety; 
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we had almost forgotten how to play suit-bids 
and were getting a shade weary of no-trumpers. 

The next discovery was that we could bid no- 
. trumpers on almost nothing, because we were 
giving our partners no definite and misleading 
information; because it forced the adversaries 
to a two-bid; because “‘warning-bids’’ had been 
invented for the use of partners who were un- 
able to assist in no-trumps; and because to bid 
no-trumps was not necessarily to play no-trumps 
—as it used to bein Bridge. The chances were 
largely that some one would relieve you of your 
contract. Suit-bids became more and more con- 
servative every day, for the reason that they gave 
definite information regarding one suit, and that 
information must be true, or raises from a trust- 
, ing partner might come to grief. But no-trump 
_ was bid on hands which formerly would have 
_ warranted nothing but a “‘call.’’ Therefore the 
_ necessity for the ‘‘ two-spade”’ bid in its original 
form disappeared. 

Nevertheless, that is what ‘‘two spades” 
- means to-day to three persons out of five—‘‘a 
general assisting hand with a stopper in spades, 
not quite strong enough for a no-trump bid, but 
extending a no-trump invitation to partner.”’ 

One of the greatest of American authorities 
is responsible for the newer ‘‘ two-spade’’ call. 
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He says it should mean ‘‘two quick tricks in 
spades and another ace.’’ And that, I am sure, 
is the most useful form for the bid. That is 
what it would mean from me if I used it; strange, 
as it may seem, I have never yet had occasion 
to use it; I have never held ‘‘two quick tricks 
in spades and another ace”’ without holding 
enough other cards to warrant either aroyal bid 
or ano-trump bid. But should those particular 
cards come to me I should certainly bid ‘“‘two 
spades”’ if I were with players who demanded 
it, and ‘‘one spade”’ otherwise. 

Here are some typical ‘‘two-spade”’ hands: 


J azv768 
de 982 

© 10538 
@ AK4 


No one could possibly bid ‘a no-trump”’ 
on such a hand as that; I should bid it ‘‘a spade’’; 
but there are those who think it too good for ‘‘a 
spade,’’ as it holds three virtually sure tricks. 


Peas 
de A986 
© 6438 
& KQ73 
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Y 98 
de J43 
© A6542 


@ AQT 


Both those hands must be bid ‘‘one spade,” 
or “‘two spades.’’ There is no other possible 
bid. The first might be opened with “a 
nullo’’—but it would be very unsafe; and the 
second would never warrant a “ nullo’’-bid— 
the spade-suit would kill it. 

In no case must a dealer be ‘‘left in” with a 
two-spade call. If the following adversary does 
not bid, the dealer’s partner must. And on this 
newer call, it is either an invitation to no-trumps 
or royals, and the partner must respond accord- 
ing to his own cards. 

In that fact lies my dislike of conventional 
calls, the fact that third-hand’s bid is absolutely 
forced. If my adversary makes a conventional 
bid, I never bid and help him out. I leave that 
to his poor partner and reserve my own bid for 
a later round. 

The author of a recent book on Auction still 
adheres t@ the old two-spade call on a general 
hand with spades stopped. But I am quite 
sure that the most popular significance among 
first-grade players is the one I have just given 
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you—‘‘two quick tricks in spades and another 
ace.” 

A few players use the no-trump call on hands 
that demand a no-trump bid. That is shirking 
legitimate responsibility; it is demanding a good 
deal to ask your partner to bid no-trumps when 
you should do it yourself. 

Now, knowing these various ideas regarding 
the two-spade call, I was placed the other day 
in the following position: I was playing in a 
strange place with a partner and two adversaries 
whose game I did not know. At another table 
were four players whose game was also unknown 
to me; and from that table was brought me the 
following hand, with this question: ‘‘ What 
must I bid on this hand when my partner said 
“Two spades’ and the second hand passed?” 


0 75 
de 31096 
© 948 
@ 10875 


I advised a bid of ‘one royal,” although it 
was obvious that if the call had been made on 
rather weak general support and one spade 
stopper there was very slight chance of doing 
much with the hand. The royal-bid stood as 
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final, and the declarant scored two-odd; but this 
is the hand that was laid down by the player who 
had opened with “‘two spades’’: 


Y A109 
de A54 
© A108 
& 3963 


So you see that though the call is usually 
accepted as an invitation to no-trump, it is a 
little difficult to judge on what it has been made. 
And when the third-hand is caught with poor 
cards, yet knows his bid is demanded of him, he 
may be in a rather uncomfortable position. 
When so placed, the safest bid is ‘‘one royal”’; 
it reduces the contract to one-odd instead of 
two, and you know, at least, that your partner 
has a stopper in the suit. But with fewer than 
two spades in your hand, you cannot respond 
with a royal-bid; and even with two it is arisk. 

Thus, it will be seen that in the past, the ‘‘ two- 
spade”’ call was a definite and comprehensible 
bid; it meant a generally assisting hand, with 
‘spades stopped,—and asked for a no-trump 
bid from partner. That bid is useless now, 
because we bid no-trumps, on such a hand, 
instead of calling for it. 
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In the present, the ‘‘ two-spade”’ call is unhap- 
pily conglomerate. It may mean what it used 
to mean; or it may mean a perfectly good no- 
trump bid; or it may mean, ‘two quick tricks 
in spades, and another ace.”’ 

The latter combination should be, I am sure, 
its future meaning. As long as the partner of the 
‘“‘two-spade”’ bidder is forced to respond, he 
should know to what heis responding. I greatly 
dislike that point about all conventional bids; 
to be safe, to be an aid, they must, perforce, be 
specific. And “specific information by word 
of mouth,’’ seems incongruous, to me, with the 
highest card ethics. 


CHAPTER VII 
“PASSING A SPADE” 


OnE of the least-appreciated privileges in 
Auction is ‘‘passing a spade.’”” Those who have 
grasped it, love it; but the name of those who 
have failed to grasp it, is Legion. 

Bid against the dealer’s “‘one spade” if you 
have a chance of going game on your hand, or if 
you have high honors that you want to harvest, 
not otherwise. Not on any mediocre hand, and 
not to ‘‘give information.’”’ The dealer is in a 
hole; let his partner be the one to throw him a 
rope; that is not your duty. 

Bid if you can go game. A game is always 
worth more than the spade penalty. A game 
is half of a rubber, and a rubber is worth 250. 
Therefore a game is intrinsically worth 125. 
That is 25 points more than the spade penalty, 
and you ‘have your trick and honor values in 
addition. 

But partial games are very uncertain things 
and are apt to offer many disappointments. 
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Take them if you can get nothing better, but 
remember that the spade penalty is always 
better. 

To take a number of successive spade penalties 
is to make even the rubber value look small. I 
saw a curious game recently. On the first hand 
of the rubber, Z bid ‘‘a spade”; A-B could 
have taken two-odd in royals, instead of which 
they played against the spade and made 100. 
The next hand was an unusual one, and A took 
simply the odd in hearts, and that after a 
tussle. The third hand was an exact repetition 
of the first, and gave A-B another hundred. 
And on each of the two succeeding deals they 
went ‘‘game in the hand”’ first on five-odd in 
royals with 72 honors, and then on a no-trump 
grand slam with 100 aces. Thus their total 
for the rubber was 831, and at the end of it they 
cut in again for partners. 

And just here is the flaw in all the arguments 
I have ever heard against passing ‘‘a spade.”’ 
They all presuppose that the same two players 
are to play together continuously. If A-B (in 
the game just described) had followed the plan 
of declaring against a spade they would have 
scored 18 on the first deal (two-odd in royals), 
8 points and 16 honors on the second deal, 18 
points again on the third deal, and one game 
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would have been over. The next hand they 
would have gone rubber with 45 points and 72 
honors. And the rubber would have been worth 
427 instead of 831. For one or the other of 
them that third game would not have existed, 
as an asset. 

Considering A and B as members of a firm, 
they closed their partnership 404 points richer 
each than they would have been had they bid 
against ‘‘aspade.’’ That 404 was ‘‘real money,’’ 
which would prove either a mitigation of future 
losses or a nucleus for future gains. And it was 
made by passing ‘‘a spade,”’ laying up 100 points, 
and keeping the rubber open for a longer time. 

It would be idiocy to ‘“‘keep a rubber open”’ 
if you were losing. But if you are laying up 100 
neat little points on each hand that causes the 
delay, you can continue that delay indefinitely. 
You will soon reach the point where the other 
side cannot ‘‘afford”’ to go rubber, where to do so 
would be a loss. Even if luck changes and 
the adversaries take rubber, you are still the 
winners. And if the luck does not change, 
you take an enormous rubber. And there is no 
more reason why it should change than why it 
should continue. 

Of course, if it changes and you get spade 
declarations, while the adversaries are clever 
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enough not to declare against you, then you lose 
your winnings and every one is back at the 
starting point, with nothing lost but time. And 
that is the worst that can happen to you when 
you lay up ‘‘velvet.” 

Play is chance. The man who is afraid to 
take a chance should never play. He should 
stay out. Our reason for playing (apart from 
the mental enjoyment) is that we hope each 
hand is going to be good to us. Now if we get 
a hand that is good to us, so good as to offer 
us 100 easily won points, why not profit by the 
chance? 

Every short sure rubber is alow one. There 
are but two types of men who play for them, one 
is the overcautious man and the other is the man 
who holds a penny so close to his eyes that he 
cannot see a dollar a yard away.. 

Remember this when you hear arguments 
against passing a spade; they are either based 
on the supposition that two partners are to play 
together continuously, or they take it for granted 
that each deal would have been ‘‘game in the 
hand” instead of a partial game. And from the 
beginning I have urged you to bid your hand 
whenever you saw the chance of going game on it. 

Suppose you bid against the dealer’s spade, 
score 18 points, and the ‘‘luck changes.” You 
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have 18 with which to discount your subsequent 
bad luck; suppose, instead, that you defeat the 
spade, take 100 points, and the luck changes; 
you are 82 points richer than you would other- 
wise be. The player who fails to seize such 
opportunities loses many valuable chances. 

To take an extreme example. Suppose you 
get all your good cards on the adversaries’ deals 
—and suppose you could go rubber on four such 
deals (your own intermediate deals being 
mediocre ones on which you or your opponents 
score but the odd), three hands to a game is not 
an unusual allowance. Now, suppose that on 
each of those four hands you do not bid—seeing 
that you have no wonderful honors and cannot 
hope to go game—and that each time you score 
the extreme spade penalty. Then the four 
hands will bring you 400 points, whereas, if you 
bid and went rubber the 250, plus your trick 
and honor values, could not total 4oo. And, 
in addition to this, the rubber is still open; you 
have as good a chance to win it as you ever had, 
and it is enhanced by 400 extra points. 

Which is greater, one five-hundred or five 
one-hundreds? 

The average school child will tell you that 
they are equal, and the average school child 
will be right. 
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But the average Auction player (judging from 
his game) will insist that one five-hundred is 
infinitely greater than five one-hundreds; he 
will clasp the former to his bosom with joy, but 
will turn up a scornful nose when Fate offers 
him the latter! 

To leave the adversaries “in with a spade”’ 
five times, and to score the extreme spade- 
penalty, is to get 500 of the easiest points you 
ever got in your life. 

Why is it a joyful thing to get 90 honors in 
royals, or 80 honors in hearts, and a negligible 
thing to get 100 honors by leaving the adver- 
sary in with ‘‘a spade’’? Of course, if you can 
go game on the royal hand, or the heart hand, its 
value is immensely increased; then you must 
bid. But I am thinking of the hands where 
players are content to make only a couple of odd 
tricks in order to score honors—or of those other 
hands when they are willing to be set in order 
to harvest such honors; and they are right— 
anything which puts you on the plus side of a 
hand is good—provided you do not lose some- 
thing better by taking it. But why should it 
please any one to take 90 minus 50, and displease 
him to take 100 minus nothing? 

Again, why is it more comforting to set the 
adversary for two-odd, on a bid of “‘five no- 
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trumps,” than to set him for two-odd on a bid 
of “‘one-spade”’? In the first instance he has 
a mighty good hand and has made the bid 
because he wanted to; in the second instance he 
has a mighty poor hand and has made the bid 
because he had to. 

When the dealer declares ‘“‘a spade” I (as 
second hand) always pass, unless I have a fair 
chance of going ‘‘game in the hand,” or unless I 
have good honors in a high suit. Otherwise I 
decline to bid; even though my own hand does 
not promise a spade defeat—and its attendant 
50 or 100 honor points—there is no reason to 
suppose that my partner’s hand will not beat 
’ the spade, provided third hand passes also. If 
third hand bids, every one at the table has 
another chance. I should rather have 50 points 
(or 100) than 6 points (or 12) even though the 
latter were below the line and the former above 
it. But—if those six points, or twelve points, 
would put me game—I should infinitely pre- 
. fer them to the spade penalty. With 16 or 
18 on the score I should always bid ‘“‘a club” 
against the dealer’s ‘‘one spade’’—-if I held fair 
clubs. With nothing on the score I should 
certainly not bid ‘“‘a club” against an opening 
spade. 

Every one, I think, agrees that fourth-hand 
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should “‘pass a spade,’’ unless he holds high 
honors, or sees a chance of game; but opinions 
vary as to whether second-hand should pursue 
the same course; many players think that 
second-hand should declare a fair holding in a 
minor suit (clubs or diamonds) even on a clean 
score; because, with this club or diamond 
information, the partner of second-hand may be 
enabled to declare an otherwise impossible no- 
trumper, and to take game. 

I see the force of this argument, and I have 
no wish to influence any player who prefers that 
method. But for myself, I utterly decline to bid 
against ‘‘a spade’’—whether I sit second or 
fourth—unless my bid looks like game or carries 
high honors with it. I have seen too many 
good hundreds harvested by ‘‘passing a spade’’; 
I have seen too many bids kept open—and the 
dealer given a much-desired chance to bid a long 
jack-suit or queen-suit, on the second round, 
simply by second-hand’s obliging willingness to 
come to the rescue. It is delightfully easy to 
play against antagonists who are good enough 
to take you out of a spade-bid; whenever a 
difficult situation presents itself you can bid 
“‘a spade”’ with perfect safety—secure in the 
knowledge that some one will rush to the rescue. 
But if you know that your chance of rescuers 
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is limited to one—i.e., your partner—you will 
have to wake up and assume your own re- 
sponsibilities. Give me adversaries who will 
bid against ‘‘a spade,”’ and a partner who won't, 
and I will be content. 


CHAPTER VIII 
EXPOSED CARDS 


So many inquiries come to me on the subject 
of ‘‘exposed”’ cards, so little explicit information 
concerning them seems to have been written, 
that, Iam going to make them the text of this 
chapter. 

One correspondent writes me that ‘‘not even in 
Hoyle or the Century Dictionary’ can he find 
just what he wants to know about the proper 
penalizing and playing of exposed cards. 

A card is “exposed’’ when its face is shown 
on, or above, the level of the table. But not all 
four players at a table suffer similarly for ex- 
posing a card. The Declarant, for instance, is 
absolutely immune from punishment, for the 
reason that he has no partner to be advantaged 
by seeing his cards; and Dummy, of course, is 
always exposed. It is the two persons who are 
playing against the deal who must be abnormally 
careful about showing cards. 

If the Declarant shows a card it is supposed 
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to give information to two adversaries and to 
no partner—for the reason that the Declarant’s 
partner is Dummy (‘‘le mort,” or “‘the dead 
man,’’ as the French call him); therefore the 
Declarant suffers no further punishment than 
the fact that he has been foolish enough to let 
both his adversaries see his card, and to put them 
in the position where they can play accordingly. 
No card that the Declarant exposes, can be 
“called”; the only card that he can be forced 
to play from his own hand is one which he has 
voluntarily ‘‘quitted’”’ (that is, from which he 
has voluntarily removed his fingers). He can 
throw his entire hand, face-up, on the table and 
play it from that position—if he is fool enough 
to want to do so. 

And, what is more, no one of those exposed 
cards can be called by either adversary. The 
Declarant is not at liberty to pick up a hand that 
he has thus thrown down, but he can play it 
from that position at his own discretion and with 
no other penalty than the fact that the adver- 
saries can take advantage of it. For that reason 
the Declarant alone is the one who can safely 
“‘claim the balance of the tricks’”’ toward the 
close of # hand, and show down his remaining 
cards in support of his claim. Either adver- 
sary who does this runs the risk of being forced 
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to leave his cards on the table and being made 
to play them as the Declarant dictates; they can 
all be ‘‘called’’ (at the Declarant’s pleasure) 
and must be played as called, as, in this case, the 
Declarant can claim that the other adversary 
has been helped by seeing his partner’s hand. 

While it is true that the Declarant has this 
tremendous license as far as the cards that he 
holds in his own hand are concerned—and that 
he can shove them out and push them back as 
much as he likes—it is not true concerning the 
cards that he plays from Dummy. A touched 
card in Dummy should always bea played card 
and can always be called by the adversaries. 

This rule is tremendously disregarded; players 
will insist ‘I did n’t take my fingers off’’; where 
that idea originated is a puzzle to me. It 
does n’t matter one iota whether or not you 
“take your fingers off’’; the point is that you 
have put your fingers on. Having once done that 
in Dummy, the card is played; and having once 
relinquished a card from your own hand (if you 
are the Declarant) you must never take it back. 

The Declarant is at liberty to readjust 
Dummy’s cards if he preface the act with the 
words, “‘I arrange,’’ or words to that effect; - 
otherwise he must keep his fingers off them un- 
less he means to play them. It is an easy thing 
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to acquire the habit of keeping one’s hand poised 
above the cards while making a difficult de- 
cision, rather than of allowing it to rest on any 
onecard. There is nothing I detest more than a 
person who touches a card in Dummy, meaning 
to play it, and then changes his mind and plays a 
different one. Yes, perhaps there is one person 
that is worse, and that is the person who turns 
over back tricks and looks at them. A trick 
that is once quitted should never be turned again 
till the end of the hand. Both these rules are 
constantly broken by careless players and by 
crafty ones, for the reason that no penalty is 
provided for the situation. 
A true sport realizes that it is worse to commit 
a breach of etiquette, where the adversary has 
no redress, than to break a rule where he can 
get even by taking a specified penalty. Some 
day, I hope, penalties will be provided for both 
these situations. 
But to return to our sheep—exposed cards 
by the adversaries of the Declarant are entirely 
at the Declarant’s mercy. If either adversary 
show a card so that the Declarant alone can 
see it, and by no physical possibility could the 
other advefsary see it, that card is not “exposed” 
and cannot be called by the Declarant, even 
though he can name.its face. He can take the 
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advantage of having seen the card and can play 
accordingly; but he cannot “‘call’’ it. 

If, on the contrary, either adversary show a 
card on or above the level of the table so that 
his partner might have seen it (even though 
that partner vows that he didn’t) that card 
is ‘‘exposed’’ and must be laid face-up on the 
table. The Declarant can call it and force its 
play, except to make its owner revoke with it. 
For instance, one adversary may ‘“‘expose”’ 
the ace of clubs; he must then lay it on the table, 
face-up. His partner may lead the king of 
hearts, and the Declarant will ‘‘call’’ the club 
ace; its owner will reply, ‘‘No, I have a heart,” 
and will play his heart. Then the partner 
may lead the ace of hearts, and again the Declar- 
ant will call the ace of clubs, which must be 
played unless its owner holds another heart. 
And the calling of this exposed card can be 
repeated until it is played. On the other hand, 
its owner 1s always at liberty to play it without 
watting to have it called; and about this point 
there seems to be misunderstanding. You must 
play an exposed card when the Declarant calls 
it (except to revoke with it) but you may play 
it without waiting to have it called. In the 
case just given, where one adversary has exposed 
the ace of clubs, if the other adversary is wise 
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enough to lead a low club the owner of the ace 
is at liberty to play it, even though it is exposed, 
and is not called by the Declarant. 

In other words, the Declarant can force his 
adversary to play an exposed card, but not to 
retain it. 

Be very careful, in playing against the dec- 
laration, never to expose a card and never to 
claim ‘‘the balance of the tricks.” And be 
very careful, if you are the Declarant, not to 
touch one of Dummy’s cards and fail to play 
it, and not to turn over tricks that have been 
quitted. For the last offense there is no law 
that will punish you, but you are committing 
a serious breach of sportsmanship and etiquette. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE TWO GREAT FLAWS OF THE AVERAGE GAME 


AUCTION possesses two attributes that were 
foreign to Bridge,—the bid, and the penalty- 
field. The over-appreciation of the first of 
these, and the under-appreciation of the second, 
form the two great flaws in the average game of 
Auction. 

No one fails to be impressed by the opportu- 
nities presented by the bid; no-one needs to 
be urged to take advantage of this privilege. 
There is scarcely one person in a hundred who 
does not over-bid. Players grip the bid between 
their teeth, and nothing will persuade them to 
relinquish it. They remind me of bull-dogs in 
the pertinacity of their hold. 

I have had pupils to whom I have refused 
to give another lesson, because nothing could 
persuade them to stop bidding; and, until they 
learned to stop, there was no hope for their 
game. They would die, bidding. Evidently 
they would rather Jose hundreds by playing the 
hand, than make hundreds by defeating it. 
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It is an attitude of mind that I cannot grasp. 
At first, I thought it excusable on the ground of 
novelty; it was so new and exciting to be able 
to play the hand—whether we dealt it or not,— 
that we could not forego the pleasure. But 
then,—it was also new and exciting to be able 
to score fifty a trick for defeating the bid! 
Fifty was an unheard-of trick-value in Bridge; 
the rubber, and four aces in one hand, were 
worth one hundred each. Five heart-honors 
in one hand counted eighty, and five diamond- 
honors sixty. And how often did such aces 
or such honors, come to us? Not once in a 
hundred deals; we gasped with joy when we 
held them, and we were entirely dependent on 
luck, for such holdings. Then, with Auction, 
came the chance of gathering in the fifties in 
bunches, on hands of scarcely more than average 
strength—on hands that we held frequently— 
and no one seemed to consider them worth a 
thought. 

‘My next idea was that proper instruction 
' would certainly weed out this fault. And for 
three years I have talked, and taught, and 
written,—written, and taught, and talked,— 
till I have finally decided that there is one lesson 
the average player will never learn, and that is, 
the art of passing on good cards. 
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“Learn to say no,’’ is considered a valuable 
lesson in life at large. I wish it could be more 
generally applied at the Auction table! 

The object of Auction is not to play the most 
hands; it is to make the most you can, on your 
cards. Can you make more when you get fifty 
a trick, or when you get eight? 

I know the old objection,—the fifty is “‘above 
the line,’’ and the eight is below it. What of 
that? The fifty points will be fifty cents to you, 
when you come to settle,—and the eight points 
will be eight cents,—it matters not. where they are. 

Of course, the eight points will help you win 
the rubber, and the fifty points will not. But 
the rubber itself is in that despised position,— 
above the line! It is only two hundred and fifty 
points above the line,—this wonderful Mecca of 
the average player. By paying proper atten- 
tion to the penalty-possibilities, it is often easy 
to lay up several hundreds and to discount 
the rubber itself. Take all the fifties, all the 
hundreds, that come your way. Choose game 
in preference to one hundred penalties, and 
rubber in preference to two hundred penalties. 
But take any penalties in preference to a partial 
game, and try to remember this point: 

Nothing in Auction offers you such valuable 
opportunities as the penalty-field! 
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* A well-known financier has written me twice 
on this subject. If I were at liberty to quote his 
name, you would realize that what he says about 
figures, is final. And this isit: 

“It seems to me that the penalties are too 
great as the game is played. A man who bids 
‘one heart’ is betting six to one that he will 
make it; on a bid of ‘one club,’ he is betting 
eight to one; and on a bid of ‘one spade,’ he is 
betting twenty-five to one. 

““Again, the chances are almost three to one, 
against him, on a bid of ‘three clubs’; they are 
two and a half to one, against him, on a bid of 
‘three diamonds’; and they are two to one, 
against him, on a bid of ‘three hearts.’ And 
three-odd are rather difficult to make!” 

There it lies, you see, in actual figures! Yet 
players prefer to take the small chance, with the 
small profits, and have the “fun of playing the 
hand”; rather than take the greater chance, 
with the bigger profits, by defeating the make. 
And all because they are unduly impressed by a 
crossline on the score-card! 

When you play below the line you play with a 
specific objegt—to get 250 above the line. Now, 
if 250 above the line is such a valuable asset, 
why is 300 or 400 above the line less valuable? 

T do not mean to belittle the play of the hand. 
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But there is no necessity for me to urge that 
on players who already over-do it. If you are 
driving a horse that pulls to the right, you bear 
on the left rein. And I find it very necessary 
to bear on this ‘‘penalty-rein.”’ 

I was playing, one day, with a partner who 
held a wonderful hand. He was ‘‘Z,’’ and I was 
“Y,” in the accompanying diagram: 
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It was a clean score, on the first game. 

My partner opened with ‘‘two royals,”— 
being a preémptive bidder. The following 
adversary answered with ‘‘three hearts”; I 
passed,—from pleasure. B, also passed; and 
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my partner said “three royals.’’ A answered 
with ‘‘four hearts,’’ and I doubled,—both to 
keep my partner from making a royal-bid that 
could not possibly be as valuable as my double,— 
and because I did not believe any one could 
make five diamonds or six clubs. 

My partner was so impressed with his ninety 
honors, that he over-called my double with 
“four royals.” 

One of my doubled tricks would have beaten his 
ninety honors; two of my doubled tricks would have 
beaten a grand slam in royals with ninety honors; 
and three of my doubled tricks would have beaten 
the rubber, itself. My tricks began to score by 
hundreds, as soon as we had taken in three; his 
tricks began to score, by nines, only after we had 
taken in six! 

Now, he had no possible chance of rubber,—as 
it was the first game. If he made a grand slam, 
he would score 63 for tricks, 40 for slam, and 
go for honors; a total of 193 for thirteen tricks. 
And I could score 200 for five tricks. Of 
course, however, he would be game-in, on his 
grand slam,—7f he made it! 

As a matter of fact he could make but 27 points 
and go honors, a total of 117 points, on the hand; 
and nota game! He lost one heart-round, two 


clubs, and a diamond. 
10 
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Had I been allowed to play against the hearts, 
I should have led my singleton spade. My 
partner would have taken three spade-rounds; 
he could then have led a heart through the 
making-hand, or the jack of spades,—to permit 
me to over-trump. Let us suppose that he led 
the latter. A would hardly trump with his ace; 
if he did, I would discard. If he trumped with 
anything else, I could over-trump. I could 
then lead my short-suit (diamonds) in order to 
trump later. My partner could come in with 
the ace, and lead the ten of spades. 

I should have made 600 on that hand, and he 
chose to make 117. Do you call that good 
Auction? Why could he not have trusted my 
judgment? Certainly the “fun of playing the 
hand,’’ was not worth 483 points. 

Again, his 90 honors (with which he was so 
impressed) were “‘above the line,’’ just as much 
as were my doubled tricks. Give me six hundred 
points on one hand, and I will give you the 
rubber on the next two hands, and will be 
extremely happy to call it square! The more 
I play Auction, the more I watch others play it, 
the more firmly am I convinced of this; that, 
while good playing is not infrequent, good 
bidding is extremely rare; good doubling is 
almost never found (in the average run of 


— 
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players) and good passing is an art that has yet 
to be acquired. 

Here are some conspicuous mistakes which I 
have recently seen made by persons who have 
the reputation of playing a game that is well 
above the average; in no case did the score make 
any unusual demands upon either side. 

The dealer, Z, declared ‘‘a royal’’; second 
hand, A, considered his hand ‘“‘too good to 
pass,’’ so bid “‘two clubs,” on this combination: 
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That was distinctly bad. A, not being 
forced to bid, should have passed. His hand 
made it probable that Z could not have taken 
game in royals—for the score was love-all. If Z 
got the bid at “‘one royal,’ A should have led 
his ace of diamonds, if his partner gave a ‘‘come- 
on’”’ card (showing the king) A should have led 
again, and been ready to ruff the third round. 
Or, his first lead might have been the king of 
clubs—‘‘fvom two honors that touch.” 

Any dealer holding A’s hand should open with 
‘a no-trump,’’ because his bid is then forced. 
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The hand holds but one unprotected suit, and is 
three points above the average; it holds two 
aces and two nines, instead of one ace, one jack, 
one ten, and one nine. It would make an 
excellent opening no-trumper. But the mo- 
ment Z bid royals A’s no-trump bid was killed 
—in that he held no royal stopper. He should 
certainly have passed. 

Had A been using the nigh-spade bids he 
could have bid ‘‘five spades”; this would have 
said to his partner; ‘‘I have a no-trumper, ex- 
cept that I do not stop the adversary’s suit.” 
And then there would have been woe! For B 
would have been forced torespondtohis partner’s 
“‘call,’’ he would have had to bid two in some- 
thing—and this was what he held: 
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Here is another hand which caused numerous 
mistakes; it is a clean score: 
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Z opened with ‘‘a heart,’’ which is obviously 
correct. <A bid ‘“‘two clubs’’ which, of course, is 
equally correct. 

Y made the mistake of passing; he should 
have said “‘two hearts.”’ It is almost (not quite) 
as bad to pass when you should bid, as to bid 
when you should pass. Y had a trump trick 
in his guarded jack; the fact that he held four 
trumps to an honor in his partner’s suit made it 
very improbable that Z-Y had many hearts. 
And, in addition to this trick, Y had two 
“raisers’’z—his two aces. He could have said 
“‘two hearts’’ and ‘‘three hearts’”’ without an- 
other bid from Z. It was Y’s distinct duty to 
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announce those raisers; otherwise Z would think 
that his partner had no help for him and would 
be debarred from a perfectly sound bid. How- 
ever, Y passed. 

B over-called with ‘‘two royals’’—most 
properly. He held the highest of all the suits, 
and his partner held the lowest. The highest 
should certainly be the trump, and the lowest 
the side-suit. Moreover, B held a singleton in 
his partner’s suit; he had everything to make the 
over-call necessary. 

Z was correct in passing after the “two 
royals.’’ His partner had failed to raise his 
hearts, and Z’s own hand held seven losers— 
for the queen of clubs would rank as a loser with 
the clubs bid on her left; one spade, three 
diamonds, and three clubs made seven losing 
tricks, even if every one of Z’s hearts took. I 
know players who insist that ‘a singleton is not a 
loser’’; unless it is a singleton ace it is almost 
positively a loser. How many singletons (not 
aces) take tricks? A singleton strengthens 
one’s hand in declared trumps; and after one 
round the suit is safe. But the singleton must 
first lose. 

Then A did a preposterous thing! He over- 
called the “two royals’ with “three clubs.” 
This was equivalent to saying that he held no 
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royals at all and that he had wonderful clubs. 
You can see for yourself whether that was 
legitimate information. A held three spades to 
an honor; a singleton heart which promised a 
beautiful chance for a ruff (and A’s trumps were 
just the kind to use in ruffing) and his clubs were 
certainly not worth the prominence he gave 
them. 

Y passed. He was evidently a man who had 
learned to say ‘‘no.’’ That, as I said before, isa 
good principle,—but it can be overdone! 

B did not over-call again. Suppose the ace- 
queen of spades lay with Z! Or suppose they 
lay with Y, and A had not one spade with which 
to lead through them. 

A had practically denied spades. B’s spades 
were a deadly combination from which to lead 
away and make three-odd. 

Z doubled the ‘‘three clubs’’; it seems im- 
possible, but it actually happened. In the first 
place he sat on the wrong side of the club-bid. 
Then, if Z could n’t play hearts, he certainly 
wanted to play clubs; he expected to take the 
odd or he would n’t have doubled. Why, then, 
should he give B a chance to go back to royals? 
By passing Z would have closed the bid at ‘‘three 
clubs,’”’ just where he thought he wanted it. 
But he doubled and kept it open. 
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A passed; Y passed; and B, of course, said 
“three royals.”” Z and A passed, and Y—the 
man who went to sleep at his post—passed, too. 
As Y I should certainly have tried “three no- 
trumps,’’ after my partner’s club-double. Of 
course a double does not always mean trump- 
strength—but Z’s double must have meant 
clubs; he would n’t double on hearts alone; he 
had n’t the ace of either diamonds or spades 
(because Y had them both); and it was only after 
a two-bid that he doubled. If the bid had been 
three or four Z might have been doubling on 
general strength; but to double a two-bid is apt 
to mean that you have at least a stopper in the 
suit you double. 

If Y played ‘‘three no-trumps”’ it would be an 
intensely interesting hand—the discards on the 
hearts would call for much skill. B would lead a 
club to his partner’s bid. Y could pass it and 
force A to lead spades up to Dummy’s queen 
(thus getting A’s ten and B’s king on the same 
trick) or he could take the first club-round with 
the ace. I should choose that course, because 
clubs would still be protected. Then I should 
lead the king of hearts—a small heart to the 
jack—and another back into the long heart hand. 
The discards would seriously cripple A-B. 

Y would be set for one trick. He could take 
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two-odd, but not three. Thus he would lose 50 
undoubled, or 100 doubled, and would have 4o 
aces to offset it. Not a very heavy loss. At 
royals B went game—although, he should not 
have done so. Z did not put up his ace of clubs 
on the first round. B did not finesse his jack on 
the first round of trumps, but put up his king 
and caught the lone queen from Z. Thus, his 
losses were confined to the aces of diamonds and 
spades, and the king of hearts. A-B made 36 
points plus 18 honors, and were ‘‘game-in’”’ 
(and a game is equivalent to 125 honors—because 
two games are worth 250 honors). By taking the 
bid Y would have held his two losses down to 60 
points at the most—100 minus 40. 

Try to think of penalties as well as of points. 
Try to stop bidding when you have a chance to 
defeat. As soon as the bid gets to two, in any- 
thing, look to see whether you can beat it, before 
you over-bid it. If the other side bids in the 
only suit that you can defeat,—pass! Don’t 
double and give them a chance to shift; don’t 
over-call and give them a chance to beat you. 
Just pass. If they make a bid that you are sure 
of defeating, and if the bid is so high, or your 
hand has such general strength, that you can 
defeat any other bid they make,—then double. 
That is your great chance. 
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There is small satisfaction in doubling a man 
and seeing him step out onto safe ground. There 
is great satisfaction in doubling him when he 
cannot possibly escape. 

Please give this doubling system a fair trial, 
and see if you ever want to go back to your 
old, haphazard happy-go-lucky doubles. And 
please try to think of penalties, and see if they 
do not reward you for your pains! 

If the other man wants to beat himself, let 
him; if he insists upon over-bidding, take the 
profits he offers you instead of capping his 
unsound bid with a similar one of your own. If 
he is sufficiently unfortunate to hold all the poor 
cards at a time when he is forced to bid, take 
100 by letting him play the hand instead of 
taking 16 or 18 by playing it yourself. 


CHAPTER X 
ON RULES 


Ir I should begin this chapter by saying “‘all 
rules, save one, were made to break,’’ you would 
probably be tempted to wonder why, under those 
circumstances, I have been so insistent regarding 
them. The facts are these: No one can afford 
to take the slightest liberty with any rule until 
he is an expert; when he is an expert he will 
probably know the rules thoroughly; and when 
he knows them, he will not want to break them 
except in one case out of a hundred. 

The rules were made to cover ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred, and they do. Occa- 
sionally the hundredth case arrives, but it takes 
an expert to recognize it. And any one else who 
tries it will come to grief and drag his partner 
with him. 

The idea of playing “‘from your own head”’ 
would be afl right if you had no partner or if all 
heads were exactly alike and took precisely the 
same view of every situation. As neither of 
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these premises is correct the practice stands 
condemned. 

There is a huge difference between the player 
who breaks a rule upon rare occasions—but who 
does so intelligently, opportunely, and with a 
purpose—and the one who ignorantly breaks a 
rule every time he plays a card. One is like a 
person who speaks perfect English but who 
occasionally descends to slang, or bad English, 
in order to put a point on a story; and the other 
is like a person who murders the King’s English 
every time he opens his mouth—and does n’t 
even know he is doing it. 

Stick religiously to the rules until you become 
expert (not in your own eyes, but in the eyes of 
all who play with you) and then continue to 
stick to them, unless the situation is very un- 
usual and demands special handling. Then 
handle it accordingly. There is just one rule 
that I should never trifle with under any cir- 
cumstances, and that is ‘‘mever bid no-‘rump 
unless you stop the adversary's suit.”” The man 
who breaks that rule walks on very dangerous 
ground. 

Please don’t forget all that I have said about 
the ‘‘ninety-nine cases’’ and remember only the 
hundredth, and please don’t think that the 
latter has arrived every time you are tempted to 
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do something unusual. Play the game just as 
conservatively and just as well as you possibly 
can; but if an occasion arises where, after having 
looked carefully at every side of the case, an 
irregular course seems to be the best,—then 
take that course. In other words, break a rule 
when the issue 1s more important than the rule! 
But don’t break any rule lightly, carelessly, 
ignorantly, or selfishly. They are good old 
rules—better friends than outsiders even guess— 
and I hate to see them set aside, if only for a 
moment. 

A wooden player is never a brilliant one; but 
there are many brilliant players who are thor- 
oughly unsafe. Where their ‘‘brilliancy” pays 
once, it will miscarry three times. 

Just notice one thing and see if I am not right. 
The man who constantly takes unwarranted 
liberties himself, is the man who demands the 
most unswerving conservatism from his partners. 
He is a spoiled child, nothing more. And it 
takes all the conservatism that those partners 
can possibly exercise to make a good average 
with his ‘‘brilliancy.” 

I know, of course, hundreds of players who 
break rules ignorantly or selfishly. I know 
numbers of players who never break a rule. 
Having learned their rules thoroughly, it never 
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occurs to them that an occasion might arise 
which would admit of original handling. Such 
players are wonderful disciples and followers; 
they could never be leaders. They make 
absolutely satisfactory partners in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred. When that hundredth 
time comes, you are apt to fume inwardly at 
their limited vision and their want of spirit. But 
remember this, perfection is hard to find, in a 
partner as in anything else; and there is no 
question which is better—the partner who 
never breaks a rule, or the partner who generally 
breaks one. Take the former whenever you 
can get him, and be thankful for your luck! 


CHAPTER XI 
SYSTEMS 


WHEN four players of equal skill are playing 
together, the victory goes to the two partners 
who hold the best cards. Skill means the ability 
to manage given cards to the best possible 
advantage, to give reliable information by your 
bids and leads, to locate the cards in the closed 
hands, to read all signals, to lay traps for the 
adversary, to avoid all traps he may lay for you, 
and to judge properly between possible methods 
of play. But presupposing equal skill—the 
cards decide the victory; not “bluff,” not signals, 
not conventions nor ‘‘calls’”—just cards. If 
private conventions were honorable they would 
naturally advantage their users; when under- 
stood equally by all four players they spread 
their advantages equally. It is impossible to 
“push your luck” by the multiplication of 
conventions; After you have brought your 
game to the highest point of skill of which you 
are capable, the cards are the arbiters of your 
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fate. If any one doubts the ability of cards to 
bring victory, let him look for a moment on the 
wretched players who bring home prizes from 
card-parties. 

Study your game; practice your game; play 
your game. Then study, practice, and play 
again, ad infinitum, and you will have done 
all in your power. After that, luck decides it. 
No ‘‘systems’”’ based on mathematical chances 
of possibility, no permutation of combinations, 
no complicated conventions, will aid you in the 
least. The simpler you keep the game the better 
for it and for you. 

Take this assurance from me—no artificial aids 
in the shape of “‘conventions”’ will solve your 
difficulties; they will but add to your burdens if 
you are inexpert; and, if you are expert, I cannot 
see why you need them. They may suit your 
taste and you may like them, but you cannot 
possibly need them, in the sense that they are 
indispensable to a high-grade game. And my 
idea of the perfect game is the one that is shorn 
of all superfluities, and that retains the fewest 
set conventions as are compatible with perfect 
mutual understanding. 

I have just been listening to some arguments 
in favor of a new system of bidding; this system 
is said to be based on mathematical possibilities; 
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according to it you may break all known laws— 
you may bid on jack-suits and ten-suits, ‘‘be- 
cause there is an even chance of luck being with 
you or against you.” 

I do not predict much vogue for a system 
based on such ideas; its flaws are apparent at a 
glance. The present laws are made to protect 
players in nine cases out of ten—not in five out 
of ten. They would not be worth much if they 
afforded no better protection than that! What 
would you think of a lawyer, or a physician, who 
lost 50 per cent. of his cases? What college 
would pass a student whose examination averages 
were no higher than 50 per cent.? 

Moreover, a thing which works beautifully in 
theory may fail utterly in practice. It may fail 
repeatedly. It is possible to work out a most 
exact theory of mathematical chances and to 
lose every dollar you own when you put it to the 
test. If this were not true, there would be 
fewer suicides at Monte Carlo. 

The school of bidding for which I stand is 
eminently conservative; it depends less upon 
luck than any other system I have ever heard 
exploited. Plunging is eliminated, strict atten- 
tion is paid to losses as well as to winnings, no bid 
is ever one point in excess of absolute necessity, 
and no heavy obligations are imposed on the 
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partner of the bidder. When your cards are 
good you can win as much by this game as by 
any other; when they are bad, no system that I 
have ever known will limit your losses as success- 
fully. And that last point is absolutely essential 
—to keep your losses down when luck is against 
you. Any one can win when he has all the 
material. I have always been a proverbially 
“poor holder.’’ JI am confident that I owe my 
card-success to this fact; I am a better player 
and teacher than I could possibly have been 
otherwise. Not having grown used to luck, I 
don’t expect it and don’t depend on it. I have 
learned to do without it and to discount it. I 
accept and foster no theories that depend upon 
luck (one’s own luck, or one’s partner’s)—to 
put them through. I see immediately the 
flaws in such systems when they are offered to 
me. They may be very brilliant when the 
necessary luck attends them, but nothing can 
blind my eyes to the certain fiascos that await 
them when luck fails. And it is bound to fail 
often! If you do not depend on luck, you are 
not turned topsy-turvy by its non-appearance. 

When luck is good, the success of the Conser- 
vative is as brilliant as any other; when luck is 
poor, it is infinitely more so! 


CHAPTER XII 
THIRTY-SIX TEST-HANDS 


For something over two years, I have been 
the Auction-expert of The New York Times. 
The paper has an enormous circulation and my 
articles have therefore been read in most parts of 
the English-speaking world. Readers have sent 
me interesting hands that they have held, and 
these hands have been discussed in the columns 
of The Times, by other readers and by me. 

I have selected certain of these hands that 
excited the greatest interest amongst my readers. 
Every hand given here is an actual hand, and has 
been legitimately dealt in a real game. 


Test-Hand No. 1 


I received this enthralling hand from a corre- 
spondent in Northampton, with a request that I 
should dissect it. Every one to whom I showed 
the hand, found it interesting beyond words; 


unfortunately, the score is not given. 
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It was before the advent of ‘‘nullos,’’ and the 
original bidding ran thus: 

Z, “one royal.”’ 

A, “two diamonds.” 

Y, “‘two royals.” 

B, ‘“‘three diamonds.”’ 

Z, ‘‘three royals.” 

A, “‘four diamonds.”’ 

Y, “four royals.” 

B, “four no-trumps.’’ 

Z, ‘‘double.’”’ 

Result—six-odd, for B, in doubled ‘‘no- 
trumps.” 


And the question I was specially asked to 
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decide was whether Y was correct in his first- 
round raise to “‘two-royals,’’ or whether he 
should have said ‘“‘two hearts.”’ 

Z would have a beautiful “‘nullo’’-bid; in fact 
any one of the four players, except B, would be 
perfectly able to play ‘‘nullos.’’ Y would be 
foolish to do it, holding sixty-four heart-honors; 
and his spades look a bit menacing. However, 
by throwing his ace and queen on the same trick 
(and allowing B to throw his king, even), Z 
could play the deuce and the trey on the second- 
round, and force B to take with the four. And 
then no one could lead them to him again. 

Failing ‘‘nullos,’’ I think Z’s opening-bid was 
certainly correct. He has a seven-point royal- 
suit, running to the ace-jack, and a side-singleton 
that makes his little trump look promising for a 
ruff. There are those who demand ace-king for 
an original make; but not many players will 
agree with that. Such a system would either 
force one back to unnecessary spade-declarations, 
or would have its inevitable attendant in the 
shape of a complicated table of ‘‘calls,’’ provided 
for hands that did not hold a “‘make.”’ We will 
certainly allow Z to open with ‘‘a royal.” 

A’s bid of ‘‘two diamonds,”’ was also correct. 
He has a blank suit, a singleton, and six trumps 
to the ace (yet he, too, lacks ace-king; just see 
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where you would land, if you always waited for 
that). | 

Y’s raise to ‘‘two royals’’ could not be criti- 
cized; he has five trumps to two honors, a 
splendid side-suit, and is blank in the adver- 
sary’s suit. Nevertheless, I should rather hear 
him say ‘‘two hearts,’’ on account of those sixty- 
four honors. You remember I have always 
urged you to raise your partner’s suit, rather 
than to show your own, “unless your suit is 
better than his and will enable you to go game 
in fewer tricks—or unless you have wonderful 
honors in one of the high suits.’”” Y has just 
that—‘‘wonderful honors in one of the high 
suits.’’ Those sixty-four points are something 
that no one can steal from him, if hearts are 
trumps. 

Y’s own hand precludes the possibility of Z 
holding more than eighteen royal-honors; how- 
ever, Z and Y together might easily hold forty- 
five honors, and Y’s raising-hand in royals is 
wonderful. I prefer the bid of ‘‘two hearts,” 
but I insist that the ‘‘two royals”’ is above fair 
criticism. 

B’s “ no-trump’’-bid is very poor. He has a 
mere stopper in spades, and it lies on the wrong 
side of the original royal-bid ; he knows nothing of 
hearts, except that he himself is deplorably weak 
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in them, and his clubs promise but two tricks at 
the outside. 

Had Y bid hearts, B would never have de- 
clared ‘‘ no-trumps’’; even failing the heart-bid, 
B’s “‘ no-trump’’-bid is extremely poor. 

But poor as it is, Z’s double is infinitely worse. 
On what could Z double? He holds a very much 
broken five-card spade-suit, poor hearts, poor 
clubs, and a singleton in the suit in which both 
adversaries have shown strength. I cannot 
conceive of such a double. 

There are those, I know, who double every 
high bid ‘‘on general principles.’’ Such doubles 
are inexcusable. Plenty of three-bids and four- 
bids—yes, and even five-bids—go through 
beautifully. And ‘‘a poor double is worse than 
a poor bid.” 

Granting that B has his ‘‘four no-trumps”’ and 
that Z has doubled, it depends entirely upon Z’s 
lead whether A-B make a small slam, or whether 
Z-Y take eleven tricks and defeat the bid to the 
tune of 800 points. 

Z should never lead his suit (spades) up to a 
- declared stopper; that would be to allow B to 
come in on the first round, or the second, and to 
make every one of his long suit on which he has 
been bidding. He would make a small slam; 
coming in on the first, or the second round of 
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spades, he would lead a small diamond to 
Dummy’s ace, and another into his own hand 
After making all his diamonds, he would lead his 
ace and queen of clubs,—then his ten, which he 
would over-take with Dummy’s king, and make 
all of Dummy’s clubs. There would never be a 
heart-lead. 

Again, it is equally obvious that Z should 
never lead a diamond. His object should be to 
put his partner in, so that Y may lead spades 
through the declared stopper. The natural in- 
ference would be that Y might be strong where 
his partner is weak. Z is horribly weak in both 
clubs and hearts, and knows absolutely nothing 
of either suit. 

I cannot see that there is a shade of difference 
in favor of either the heart-lead, or the club- 
lead, as far as Z is concerned. After seeing a 
hand open it is easy to ‘play results,”’ and to 
squeeze up reasons for doing the thing that is 
obviously the one that brings in the winnings. 
But holding Z’s hand, knowing nothing of the 
other hands, and presupposing the bidding to 
have been what it was, I cannot see anything to 
determine Z’s choice of lead—between the club 
and the heart. 

If he chooses the heart, he is gloriously vic- 
torious; if he chooses the club, he is ruinously 
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defeated. And neither one is “right”? nor 
“wrong,’’ as far as his hand is concerned. His 
choice is purely and simply luck. 

The hand is interesting to the last degree. 


Test-Hand No. 2 


This hand was sent me from Nassau, Baha- 
mas, where it was played by four expert players. 
The score was game-all. 
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Actual bidding ran thus: 
Z, ‘two hearts.”’ (I don’t like the preémptive 


bid, on general principles. This time, of course, 
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it does no harm. And yet Z holds six sure 
losers and might later be very glad of some of the 
very suit-information that he is doing his best 
to kill.) 

A, “two royals.’’ (Two is a high bid on a 
four-card suit, but the 72 honors excuse it. You 
see the preémptive bid did not preémpt.) 

Y, “three clubs.”’ 

B, ‘‘three royals’’ (on his blank suit and 
seven trumps). 

Z ‘four hearts.’ 

A, ‘‘double.’’ (I don’t like that. His jack 
of trumps is his only sure trick. I don’t see 
where he expected to get his three others. The 
king of clubs is on the wrong side of the bid, 
and there is very small hope of his making a 
third round of spades, with hearts as trumps. It 
is always necessary to remember that one adver- 
sary or the other may do some ruffing.) 

Z, ‘‘five diamonds.” 

Davie 

Z, ‘‘five hearts.”’ 

A, “double.” (If I were playing against a good 
player and doubled his four-bid, and if, on top of 
that double, he made a five-bid in the same suit, 
—I should certainly let him alone. I should 
feel sure he knew what he was about.) 

Yuand B, “by. 


’ 
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Z, ‘‘redouble.”” Closed. 

The result was that Z made his contract. I 
do not see how he could possibly fail to make a 
small slam. The first lead would have been a 
spade, I should think; Z would ruff in Dummy, 
lead the nine of diamonds, overtake with his 
own ten, and lead another spade which Dummy 
would ruff. A could take one trump-trick and 
nothing else. B could take nothing. 

However, Z made five tricks worth 32 apiece; 
100 for contract; 64 honors less chicane; and 
rubber, a total of 558 on the hand. If Z had 
made his small slam, it would have counted, in 
addition: one trick at 32 points, 20 for slam, 
and 100 for extra trick, a total of 710 points on 
the hand. 

I do not think any of the original bidding 
is open to real criticism. The hands were 
closed, and that makes a great difference; and 
I think that most players—even most very 
excellent players—would have bid and doubled 
as those four players did. But, as I have said, 
I am extremely conservative. And I merely 
want to show you that by following the maxims 
I have coustantly laid down, A could certainly 
have prevented his opponents from achieving 
such a remarkable victory. 

Look at the nullo-possibilities in that hand 
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for A-B! If A kept throwing the lead to Y, the 
latter could never lead a spade. 


Test-Hand No. 3 


(From New York City) 


The score on this was 21-0, in favor of A-B. 
It was therefore advisable that A-B should be 


conservative. 
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Original bids ran as follows: 
Z, “one no-trump.” 


A, Has 


Y, “two diamonds.’”’ (Correct; an over-call of 
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danger, on five cards to an honor, and an other- 
wise blank hand.) 

By by.” 

Z, ‘two no-trumps.”’ 

A, “double.” (That is the first mistake; it was 
done for the purpose of frightening Y back to 
diamonds, and Y refused to go. Bluffs will not 
often work with the best players.) 

Weand Bi bys” 

Z, ‘‘redouble.’’ (You see the result of the 
bluff double. Z was not afraid of any jump that 
A might make. Nevertheless, as Z, I should 
have passed and closed the bidding. Two no- 
trumps doubled and scored would have been 
rubber; and Z was practically sure of making it. 
By allowing A to bid again, Z might be able to 
defeat him, but he positively could not take rubber 
on A’s bid. He should have closed the bidding 
where it meant a sure rubber for him.) 

A, ‘‘three hearts.”” (That is an awful bid; 
yet it is A’s one chance of saving rubber. Itisa 
bid he would never have made unless he had 
been frightened into it. He had no reason to 
expect four trumps in his partner’s hand. Still, 
A’s bluff double had imperiled the rubber, and 
he had to do what he could.) 

Vance, by.” 

Z, ‘‘double.’’ Closed. 
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On the play, Alost 200 points. That was bad, 
but it was better than losing rubber. Had Z 
closed the bidding on the ‘‘two no-trumps”’ 
doubled (instead of redoubling), he would have 
scored 250 for rubber, 30 for aces, and either 4o 
or 60 for tricks (according to play). And he 
would have closed the rubber. By redoubling, he 
gave A the bid, kept the rubber open, and al- 
lowed A-B another chance to recoup their losses. 

If A had passed the “‘two no-trumps”’ there is 
scarcely a chance that Z would have taken 
game, because he would have been constantly 
inconvenienced by leading away from his strong 
hand. If the first lead were a low diamond, it is 
highly improbable that (on a closed hand) Z 
would put up Dummy’s queen. If he did so 
play, he could take game, because he could 
finesse the clubs properly—from the weak hand 
to the strong. But Z would have no reason to 
think that the queen would take the trick. He 
could not possibly tell that both the ace and the 
king lay with A. The rule of eleven would show 
him that B held one diamond higher than the 
four-spot; it might easily be the ace, or the king. 

If nullos were used, B could easily extricate 
his partner from the ‘‘three hearts,’’ doubled. 
He could bid ‘‘four nullos’”’ and make them; he 
could make more! Z could never allow nullos 
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to be played—his high cards would mean a sure 
rubber for A-B; he would have to go up in 
no-trumps, and be set. 


Test-Hand No. 4 


This hand came from the Military Club, 
London; it is the rubber-game, and the score is 
8-6 in favor of A-B. 
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Actual bidding ran: Z, ‘‘a heart’’; A, ‘‘two 
diamonds”, Y, “two hearts’; B, “three dia- 
monds’’;Z, ‘‘three hearts’’; A, ‘‘four diamonds”’; 
Z, “double”; A, ‘‘redouble,” and took rubber. 

Y’s raise was certainly light; still, he holds a 
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side-singleton and four small trumps. To save 
rubber I should have made the raise; otherwise, 
I should let Z do his own raising. And, as Z, 
I should never have doubled four diamonds. 
Nor, as Y, would I have redoubled, for fear Z 
would have returned to hearts; without the 
redouble it meant rubber anyhow, and that was 
enough. 


Test-Hand No. 5 


This came from Brookline, and caused great 
interest. 

A-B are one game in, and it is the first hand 
on the second game. 
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The original bidding was: 

Z, “aspade”’ (Z would have had a wonderful 
nullo-bid,—but his partner would never have 
permitted him to’ play it); A, “‘no”’; Y; “‘a no- 
trump”; B, ‘‘two hearts”; Z, “two royals”’; 
A, “three hearts’’; Y, ‘‘three royals”; B, ‘‘four 
hearts”; Y, ‘‘double”’; Z, ‘four royals”; closed. 

Z-Y made grand slam in royals, and would 
have scored 252 net in honor column at 4 hearts 
doubled. 

I do not like that first ‘‘ no-trump’”’ from Y— 
with a blank suit. He has his choice between 
clubs and diamonds; I should choose the former, 
because it is longer; the extra trump will be 
useful in ruffing hearts, and it takes five-odd in 
either for game. 

B should bid “‘one heart,” and Z “‘one royal,” 
on seven trumps anda blank suit. <A royal-call 
of ‘“‘four spades’’ would not have helped Z in the 
least; if Y has no legitimate bid with which to 
keep the bidding open—a ten-high suit is no 
advantage; and if Y does keep the bidding open, 
Z can bid his own royals on the second round. 
The ‘‘call” is useless. 

A should never raise hearts—you ‘‘must not 
raise on tfumps alone”—you must have side- 
suits, singletons, or blank suits. A has none. 
What good is it to hold all thirteen trumps if the 


12 
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other side hold all three plain suits, and if you 
cannot ruff those suits? You simply ‘can’t 
get in.” 

B should not bid his hearts higher than two, 
failing a raise from A. Even his 80 honors 
should not tempt him. He has six losing cards; 
if he gets doubled and loses a couple of hundreds, 
of what use will his 80 be? 

It is not much good to hold all thirteen trumps 
(divided between the two hands), if all the suit- 
cards are held against you, and if you have no 
singletons or blank suits. The adversaries, not 
you, will lead. They will lead side-suit,—not 
trumps. And you will lose all your side-tricks 
before you ever get in. 
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Test-Hand No. 6 


The score on this hand was 18-0 on the 
rubber-game, in favor of A-B. 
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The original bidding does not meet with my 
unqualified approval, but this is how it ran: 

Z, ‘‘nullo.’’ 

A, ‘‘two clubs.” 

Y, “two nullos.’”’ 

B, ‘‘two royals.”’ 

Z, “‘threé nullos.’’ 

A and Y, ‘‘no.” 

B, “‘three royals.” 
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Z, ‘‘no.’? (I should have said four nullos, to 
the score.) 

A fieetiOs. : 

Y, ‘‘double.’’ (I don’t like his position.) 

B, ‘‘redouble.’’ (A mistake; if he expected to 
make it, he should have passed and taken rubber 
—instead of giving the adversaries another 
chance.) 

Z, ‘four nullos.’’ Closed. 

A’s choice of lead is interesting. The original 
A led his five of diamonds; that is not wrong, but 
he has better leads in his hand. I should have 
led the ten of spades. The bidding had shown 
that his partner had high spades which were 
bound totake. By leading the ten, A could get 
later discards; he could discard the ace of dia- 
monds, and some clubs,—or even the eight of 
diamonds. 

This hand shows the weakness of leading high 
cards; suppose A leads his diamond ace, ‘‘be- 
cause it has to take sometime, and may as well 
do it first as last.” Immediately, Z will throw 
his king from one hand, and his queen from the 
other. 

If A leads the ten of spades, Z will suspect it 
is a singleton. B’s high bidding in spades, 
Dummy’s long spades, and A’s choice of lead 
will mark its object. Z can take with Dummy’s 
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ace,—to prevent A’s discards; or he can play the 
nine, in order to get the suit led again, and to 
get discards in his own hand. That would be my 
course; and Z’s first discard should be the club 
queen; it is far more dangerous than the king of 
diamonds (because the king and queen can fall 
together), or than the ace of hearts (because the 
king would take a heart round, even if the ace 
were thrown). 

B will over-take his partner’s ten of spades, 
with the king, and will lead the queen. Z will 
throw the queen of clubs and A the ace of 
diamonds. Dummy should take with the spade 
ace; then he should lead the king of hearts,— 
over-taking with the ace; and then the king of 
diamonds, throwing the queen. He doesn’t take 
another trick, and he goes rubber. 

It is interesting to note that if tne five and 
deuce of clubs were reversed,—or the five and 
trey,—the bid would be set. A could take the 
first club-round—playing his ace on his partner’s 
king,—and he could then lead his deuce and 
force a club-round on Z. It is as useful to hold 
the deuce of the adversary’s suit, when playing 
nullos, asto hold the ace of his suit, when playing 
no-trumps. 

It has frequently been proposed that the 
original nullo-bidder should be the Dummy, in- 
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stead of the player. This would reverse the 
general order of things, would still further carry 
out the negation of nullos, would expose the real 
nullo-hand on the table, would prevent the ex- 
posure of dangerous strength in the assisting- 
hand, and would permit nullos to be bid much 
more frequently. But I think its disadvantages 
are very great; when I bid nullos, I want to be 
able to play them; I have a scheme in my head 
that might not occur to my partner. Moreover, 
I do not think the general order of things should 
be so radically upset, nor do I think that we 
want nullos too constantly. We want to have 
them, ready and waiting, when the right combin- 
ation of cards and circumstances arises, but not 
to force them unduly. 

By remembering the folly of bidding ‘‘a nullo”’ 
over a partner’s “spade,” and by paying strict 
attention to over-calls, and non-raises, the danger 


of strong exposed Dummy-hands can generally 
be avoided. 


Test-Hand No. 7 


This is one of the most remarkable hands I 
have ever seen. It was sent me from New York 


City. It was the first hand of the rubber-game, 
and the cards lay thus: 
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Z opened the bidding with “a diamond,” 
which was obviously correct. 

A made the mistake of bidding “two clubs,” 
which would have been proper on the second 
round, but not on the first. Jack-bids are 
barred on the first round. I do not say that A 
could not make two-odd in clubs, under most 
circumstances, but I do say that he misinformed 
his partner. His bid (being made on the first 
round) announced that he held ‘‘a playable suit, 
- headed by the ace, the king, or (possibly) the 
queen.”’ His partner, relying on this informa- 
tion, might be led far astray in future doubles and 
bids. A was not forced to bid, and should 
certainly have passed. 
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Y, naturally, bid ‘‘two royals,” and the bid 
came round to B, who bid ‘“‘three hearts,’’ be- 
cause he trusted his partner for the high clubs. 
He thought he could get a spade discard on one 
of his partner’s clubs—and possibly even a 
diamond discard on another. This illustrates 
the exact point that I have been making in 
regard to jack-bids. B might have gone much 
higher in his hearts. 

Z, of course, made the sure bid of ‘‘four dia- 
monds.”’ Z held a hand on which any one would 
be justified in bidding diamonds up to five-odd. 

A passed and Y bid ‘‘four royals’’; naturally 
he did not want to lose those ninety honors. 

Then B did some very clever reasoning. He 
saw that his two adversaries, Z and Y, each had 
a good hand of his own, but that neither one 
held any help for the other. He saw, too, that 
each mistrusted the other and wanted to play his 
own hand. Now B would rather play against dia- 
monds than royals. He, therefore, doubled the 
royals in order to frighten Z back to his diamonds. 

This “bluff’’ double worked beautifully, for 
Z promptly bid his “‘six diamonds.”” Neverthe- 
less, in spite of its cleverness and in spite, too, 
of its success in this present case, it is a plan 
that I do not: recommend. 


Had Z played correctly he would have argued 
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thus: No one doubles any bid unless he doubles 
every bid. Thus, if B doubled “four royals,” he 
stood ready to double ‘‘six diamonds.” Z’s bid 
would, therefore, add two tricks to the contract 
without getting away fromthe double. In other 
words, he would have to play a six-bid doubled 
instead of a four-bid doubled. 

Again, although Z did not hold a single spade, 
he still held wonderful help for a royal-bid. His 
ace of hearts, his three master clubs, and at 
least one of his diamonds should all be counted 
“‘sood”’ cards. And the mere fact that he was 
chicane was worth 18 points. 

There are no ‘‘rescue’’-bids; you cannot 
possibly pull your partner out of a double in 
these days. Z made the mistake of his life when 
he bid his ‘‘six diamonds.’”’ Had he passed and 
had Y passed (refraining from redoubling because 
of his delight in the double and his fear of 
frightening B back to hearts) then B’s bluff 
would have been called, and he would have been 
in a decided trap. 

Nevertheless, although it is easy to criticize 
Z's bid and to see the flaws in it, I do not believe 
_ there is one player in a thousand who would not 
have made jt, nor one situation in a thousand 
where it would have worked so badly. 

Had I been Y, I should have over-called with 
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‘five royals,’’ even though I had been doubled 
at four and was sure of being doubled at five. 
The royal-bid could be made with a decrease of 
contract, and the 90 honors would go far toward 
discounting any possible loss. A hand like Y’s 
should be played at royals, at almost any cost. 
His three heart-tricks are his maximum loss, and 
his 90 honors are sure. 

You see, while Z lacked his partner’s suit, he 
still had an excellent general hand for assistance; 
but Y lacked his partner’s suit, and had no 
general assisting hand. Also, Y’s suit was 
higher, and any honors he held would, of ne- 
cessity, be more valuable. Decidedly, Z was 
the one to efface himself and to supply the side- 
suits, while his partner furnished the trumps. 

However, after Z’s bid of ‘‘six diamonds,”’ 
A and Y passed, B doubled, and the hand was 
played at six diamonds, doubled. Y subsided 
and made no further efforts to play his royals; 
this was a pity, but perhaps he felt discouraged 
at being constantly over-called. 

Fortunately for B, his partner (A) led the jack 
of clubs. I should think he would have been 
more apt to lead a spade, ‘‘through’”’ the hand 
that was doubled and “into” the hand that had 
doubled the royals. This was a risk that B 
took when he made his bluff double; he fooled 
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his partner as well as his adversary, and invited 
a lead that would have been thoroughly weak. 
Had A led the spade, Z would have taken in 
Dummy and discarded from his own hand. He 
would then have led another high spade, and put 
Binavery unpleasant position. If B discarded, 
Z also discarded, and led a little spade—ruffing 
in his own hand, in order to pull trumps from his 
weaker adversary (A) and to the tune of two 
trumps from the enemy to one of hisown. If B 
ruffed low, on the second spade-round, Z over- 
ruffed and led trumps, making a small slam. B’s 
one course would have been to ruff with the ace, 
and lead a heart up to weakness. A would have 
ruffed Z’s ace of hearts (making their book) and 
returned a club, which B would have ruffed and 
made his odd. B would have scored 100 points, 
less Z’s simple honors (14) and Y’s chicane (14), 
or a total of 72 points, provided Z did not discard 
the ace of hearts. When B trumped with the 
ace of diamonds, Z should discard the ace of 
hearts; then, when B led hearts, Z should trump 
with one of his sequence (the six-spot). By 
leading trumps, he would then make his contract 
of six diamonds doubled; 84 points, 50 for con- 
tract, 20 for slam, and 28 for honors. 

But A’s club-lead was fortunate. B ruffed and 
led king of hearts, which A ruffed. That made 
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the book; then A led a club which B ruffed with 
the jack of diamonds, and of course he took a 
trick with the ace of trumps—a total of two-odd 
for A-B. 

Had Y bid ‘‘five royals” he would have been 
defeated, but his ninety honors would have gone 
far toward offsetting his slight loss. 

It is easy to criticize and to play results, but I 
think very few players would have refrained 
from Z’s six-diamond bid. A’s first-round bid 
was a distinct mistake, because his suit was jack- 
high; personally, I consider Y’s passing (on the 
last round) another mistake, because he threw 
away 90 points. B’s bluff-double was a wonder- 
fully clever bit of strategy, but one which I 
should hesitate to recommend. 

It has been suggested that Y’s first-round bid 
should have been ‘‘four-royals,”” to show his 
partner that the hand must be played at that 
suit. It would have been a correct bid, and an 
absolutely safe one. But I don’t see how it 
would have changed matters. Jf B was going to 
make his bluff-double, he would have made it 
just the same; if Z was going to get frightened 
by his lack of spades, and impressed with his 
diamond-suit,—he would have jumped to dia- 
monds just the same. The result would not 
have been changed, in the slightest degree. 
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A-B would have had the chance of their 
lives at ‘‘nullos,’—but ‘‘nullos” had not yet 
appeared. 

The four men who played this hand were 
brilliant and practiced players,—not averse to a 
sporting chance, as the bidding testifies. 


Test-Hand No. 8 


This is one of the subtlest hands I have ever 
seen,—in the play as well as in the bid. The 
play of every card is of the most vital import- 
ance, and the discards call for the utmost care. 
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Z should certainly open with “‘a heart’’ (five 
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to two honors, an ace-suit, a king-suit, and a 
blank-suit). 

A should cover with ‘‘two clubs,’ because his 
clubs will make a better suit with which to ruff 
hearts, and his diamonds will be a strong side- 
suit. 

Y should pass, without a moment’s hesitation. 
In the original hand, Y bid ‘‘two royals,” as a 
warning to his partner that he could not help 
in hearts. That would possibly have been per- 
missible had A not bid; but the moment A bids, Y 
is relieved of the necessity of any warning-bid. 
You warn your partner, if he still holds the bid, 
when it comes around to you; if the bid has been 
taken from him, your responsibility is over. Y 
should pass. 

The score of this game is important; and I 
think B’s bid depends entirely upon it. If A-B 
had ten points or so, on the game, I should not 
have B over-call his partner, even though he 
holds a singleton club. That singleton is an 
honor and he holds two ace-suits as side strength 
for his partner—a beautiful supporting hand. 
Many excellent players will not over-call their 
partner, holding two aces, even when they are 
chicane in the partner’s suit; they claim that 
those aces are all that can reasonably be de- 
manded of them. 
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If A-B had something on the game, B should 
pass. But as it is a clean score, it would be 
allowable for B to over-call with ‘‘two hearts,’’ 
in order to play the hand at a major-suit with 
“two hearts.’’ It is true that hearts have 
already been bid against him, and that on his 
most vulnerable side. Nevertheless, his own 
hearts are in very close sequence, and he holds 
simple honors and an excellent side-hand. His 
drop from the jack of hearts to the nine, leaves 
but one card between; his singleton in his part- 
ner’s suit and his other singleton and ace of 
spades, give him a strong heart make. It is 
hard to go game in clubs, and it looks as though 
B might manage that feat in hearts. As a 
matter of fact, he just misses it. Twenty-four 
is his maximum score against the best defense. 

I cannot see how any player at that table 
could consider a no-trump bid—Z and A have a 
blank-suit each, Y has almost a Yarborough, and 
B hastwo singletons. No-trumps would be bad 
bidding from any of them, whether or not they 
could score onit. Yet I received proposed no- 
trump bids from every hand at that table except 
Y. Ialso had proposed royal-bids from A-B and 
proposed royal-bids from Z-Y. A bid of “two- 
royals” from B on the first round could not be 
censured, though I greatly prefer the hearts. 
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Played at clubs, I had letters that give A-B 
a small slam, five-odd, and four-odd “against 
the best defense.’”” Every one made the correct 
lead from Y— the eight of hearts. 

As a matter of fact, A can take five-odd in 
clubs, against the best defense. Therefore, the 
heart over-call from B, would bea mistake. 

It is obvious that if A can make 24 points at 
clubs, B’s heart over-call is unnecessary; B can- 
not make more than 24 himself. But if A canbe 
held down to 12 or 18, then B improves the 
situation with his heart-bid. 

If A is playing clubs and Y leads the eight of 
hearts, A should put up Dummy’s jack, draw 
Z's king, and then trump in hisown hand. This 
will give the command of hearts to him instead 
of to Z and will prevent Z from forcing him to 
trump the suit. It will also put Z in a decided 
box whenever he has to lead. This process is 
known as ‘‘ruffing out”’ a suit and is one of the 
subtlest points the game holds. 

Then A should lead a small club to Dummy’s 
jack. Z would hardly let that singleton take a 
trick. He would put up his ace, and then what 
could he lead? He has no spades, and it would 
be suicidal to lead hearts up to that strength. He 
leads a small diamond. 

A takes with the jack, and leads three rounds 
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of trumps; on these, he discards two small 
hearts, and a small spade from Dummy (he 
knows that the ten of hearts lies with Z, by the 
bid, and by Y’s lead). 

The third round of trumps throws Z in the 
lead. There is nothing for it but to lead a 
diamond. A takes with the queen, and leads 
two rounds of spades, over-taking the last round 
with Dummy’s ace. If Z discards a diamond, 
he unguards his king and A takes all the rest of 
the tricks. If Z discards a heart, he unguards 
his ten, and the result is the same. Two trump- 
tricks are the most that Z—Y can possibly make. 

I had letters,—scores of them,—assuring me 
that A-B could not possibly make:more than 
four-odd in clubs; and others that insisted they 
could take but two or three-odd. I think the 
play of the ace of hearts was the crux. 

I will give you a few samples of the solutions 
I received, just to show you what different 
persons do with the same cards. 

First, B played the hand at ‘two royals,” 
taking four or five-odd; the extra trick depended 
on Z’s lead of a diamond or a club. 

Second, the bidding closed at A’s “‘two clubs” 
and he made four-odd. 

Third, Z opened with “‘a no-trump”’ (lacking 
spades), A said ‘‘two clubs,’’ B ‘‘two hearts,” 


13 
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and A “two no-trumps,” which he made. A 
would not be warranted in making this bid with 
his blank-suit. He needs his partner’s hearts, and 
how can he hope to get them? If he makes the 
bid, it is a warning of heart weakness; B should 
over-call with “‘three hearts, ’’ because of his two 
singletons. 

Fourth, Z opened with “two spades” and A 
answered with ‘‘five spades.’’ Thoroughly in- 
correct, even granting the use of high spades. 

Some solutions had A play ‘“‘no-trumps,” and 
others had B play it. Some contained doubles, 
and others did not. Some gave the hand to B, 
in hearts, and others to Z,—with the same trump. 
Many had B play royals; and of the ones that 
gave A the play, at clubs, scarcely two results 
were the same. 

I have rarely seen a more interesting hand. 


Test-Hand No. 9g 


This is a hand I played myself, with three men 
who came from widely separated parts of the 
world. They were all justly noted players. It 
was the first hand of the rubber, and I was 
playing “‘Z.”’ 
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Not being a preémptive bidder, I opened with 
“one club.’’ My hand held six losers; why 
should even five honors persuade me to insist on 
clubs, if my partner had something better? 

A said ‘“‘a royal,’’ and Y said “a no-trump,”’ 
and that I do not like. He needed my clubs, 
and how could he get to them, unless I had side 
re-entry? And what re-entry could he expect 
me tohave? Heand A had ail the high spades, 
_he had two high hearts and three high diamonds. 
There was only the slim chance of my holding 
the ace of diamonds, or the queen of hearts. 

I should not have cared to have Y say ‘‘two 
clubs”’ when he was chicane. He had wonderful 
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side-help; but I might have made a light bid ona 
hand like this: 


de AJ532 


Then there would have been eight trumps held 
against us and no way for me to lead trumps 
‘‘from the weak hand to the strong,” or to ruff in 
the weak hand. Or suppose I had said “‘one 
club,”’ on this: 


de AKQI 


Then there would have been nine trumps held 
against us. 

I think Y should have passed; his hand and 
my club-bid made it certain that A could not do 
much damage in royals. If, on a later round, I 
said ‘“‘two clubs,’”’ myself,—then I showed a 
really good suit. After that, Y might safely 
raise me several times, on his side-hand. 

However, Y said ‘“‘a no-trump,”’ B passed, and 
I over-called with ‘‘two clubs.”” That, I think, 
should have been warning enough. 

A said ‘‘two royals”; I think Y should cer- 
tainly have doubled; his hand and mine could 
now positively defeat any bid. But he did n’t 
double; he said ‘“‘two no-trumps.” 

B passed, and again I over-called with “four 
clubs"’;—I was sure now that my partner’s 
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hand would take care of some of my ‘“‘losers.’’ 
And this time, every one let me have it. Of 
course, Itook everything but the ace of diamonds. 
The score was: 36 for tricks (and game-in), 20 
for slam, 12 for chicane, and 60 for honors; a 
total of 128. 

If Y had doubled the two royals, I think I 
should certainly have overcalled with ‘‘three 
clubs.”” It is against my innermost principles 
to interfere with my partner’s double, or to 
change it to a bid. And I never want any one 
to interfere with my doubles. All my doubles 
are ‘“‘business-doubles”’; I never make one that 
gives the adversaries a chance to jump; and I 
never lose one! Nor will any one who adheres to 
the doubling laws that I teach. 

Nevertheless, I think the over-call, in this 
case, would be warranted. It meant a sure 
game,—and a game is intrinsically worth 125 
honor-points, because two games are worth 
250 such points. Then my 60 honors were 
not entirely negligible. The 128 points that the 
hand scored, plus the 125 that ‘‘game-in” 
represented,—were better than my partner’s 
double could have been. 


, 
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Test-Hand No. 10 
QY 548 


@e AK76548 


Y QJ310 

fe Q8 

© KI109 
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This is a hand where Z—Y bid nullos to a grand 
slam, in the effort to make rubber. And they 
won their bid. The bidding opened with ‘‘a 
nullo,’’ from Z. A said ‘‘a no-trump,’’ and Y 
said “two clubs.’’ He had seven losing cards 
and a nullo-partner; upon striking no response he 
switched to nullos and bid them up to seven. 
If A-B had bid ‘‘seven royals,” or “‘six no- 
trumps’’ they would have been defeated. Z-Y 
had all the low cards in the pack; they held all the 
deuces, all the treys, all the fours, all the fives, 
and three of the four sixes. Yet, thanks to 
nullos, they had their chance. : 
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Test-Hand No. 11 


9 34382 
de A643 
& A10653 
Y Q10 OY ako8765 
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, This was a long-contested rubber-game; the 
score was 28-14, in favor of A-B. Z opened 
with ‘“‘a diamond,’’ A said ‘‘a no-trump,’”’ Y 
said ‘“‘two nullos,’’ and B “‘two hearts.”’ Then 
Z dropped his diamonds and switched to nullos; 
he realized that his hand would be on the board, 
and that its only weak points were the queen of 
spades and nine of clubs. He bid nullos to five 
against A-B’s hearts. Thanks to a faulty lead, 
Y made a slam. B led one of his sequence of 
hearts thinking that he might catch Y with the 
lone queen or ten, and that A might get a valu- 
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able discard on the second or third round. 
Instead, Z got an immediate discard of the spade 
queen. 

Had B gone to “‘five hearts,”” he would have 
been set. Z would have led the diamond-ace; 
seeing Y’s discard he would have led another 
diamond, Y would have trumped and led his 
two aces,—four tricksinall. Inno-trumps A-B 
could also have been set. 


Test-Hand No. 12 


It is the rubber-game, and the score is 16-0 
in favor of A—B, who are, beside, far ahead in 
penalties. 


Y KQ382 

de A 

> A 

@ A86543 
Y 96 QV 3107 
fe 2643 re 
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I will first quote the actual bidding on the 
hand, which is diametrically opposed to the 
bidding I should have done. 

Z,“‘aclub.”” (Wrong on the jack-suit. There 
is not an expert that I know of who does not 
decry opening jack-bids; they demand ace or 
king. It is a common thing to hear them say, 
when describing the game of some player; ‘‘Oh, 
he is the kind of a fellow who will bid on a long 
jack-suit.”’ That bid always stamps a game at 
once as unsound.) 

A, “by”; Y “by” (that is a very remarkable 
move when Z-Y are so in need of points); B, 
“a diamond”; Z and A, ‘‘by”’; Y, ‘‘two clubs”’; 
B and Z, “‘by’’; A, “two diamonds”; Y, ‘two 
no-trumps”’; B, ‘‘three diamonds”; Z and A, 
“by”; Y, “three no-trumps”’; all ‘‘by.”” Result: 
small slam for Z-Y. 

The correspondent who furnished this hand 
also suggests an “‘ultra-conservative bidding ’’”— 
which pleases me much better, and with which 
I can readily agree: 

Z, ‘‘a spade.” 

A, ts by. ” 

Y, “a royal,” or “a no-trump.’”’ Every one 
“‘by.’’ Z-Y can make a small slam in either 
royals or no-trumps. 
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Test-Hand No. 13 


This hand came from West Newton. Score 
love-all on the first game: 


Y KQJ108 
fe 1095 

© K6 

@ 3382 


Y ao76s a V4 

fe A382 Z pl 0764 
O J5 © 872 

& K65 ‘ @ 410987 


Y 32 
& KI8 


© AQ10948 


& O4 


The actual bidding ran as follows: Z, ‘‘one 
diamond”’; A, ‘‘one heart” (very poor, indeed); 
Y, “no”’; B, “one royal”; Z, ‘‘two diamonds”’; 
A, “two royals”; Y and B, ‘“‘no”; Z, ‘three 
diamonds’; A, “no”! You “ree hbearte.: 
Closed. 

I should bid the hand thus: 


Z, ‘‘one diamond,”’ 
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A, as ris 
Y, “one heart.’’ (A major-suit is better than 
a minor one on a clean score, and Y has 64 


honors.) 
B; a.royal.” 
Z, “two diamonds.”’ (His ace and his king 


might be ‘‘a trick and a raiser’’ for the hearts; 
but one of them,—the ace, has already been 
announced.) 

A, ‘two royals.”’ 

Y, “three hearts.”” Closed. 

Some correspondents had the hand played at 
hearts; others at doubled hearts; others at 
royals; and others at diamonds. Three different 
suits on the same hand. 

And a fourth might be added now; look at 
A-B’s chance to bid ‘‘nullos’’; of course, they 
have high cards, but they also have low ones in 
the same suit. Except in the spade-suit, their 
hand is a wonderful ‘‘nullo.” And Z would be 
forced to take the second spade-round and could 
never lead it again. Y could lead it but once 
more. 

A would be the original ‘“‘nullo’’-hand and B 
could raise him. They could make four-odd. 
Of course,,Z-Y would never permit them to 
play it. But if Y went to ‘‘four hearts,’’ he 
would beset. Andif Z went to ‘‘five diamonds”’ 
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he would be badly beaten, and would have only 
28 honors as an off-set. 


Test-Hand No. 14 


A correspondent who signed himself ‘‘Pros- 
pero” sent me this wonderful hand; I am in- 
debted to him for a number of interesting hands 
and he is evidently an expert player. Neverthe- 
less I am forced to differ with him here. 

This particular hand was framed, by another 
reader of The Times, as “‘the most wonderful 
Auction lesson’’ he had ever seen. 

The bidding was opened with ‘‘three spades’”’ 
(as a call to royals) on a combination of cards 
that was a distinct royal-bid in itself. How any 
one could hold six spades to the ace-king and 
three otheraces (one a singleton) andask his part- 
ner to make the trump is a mystery tome. You 
“call” for royals when you are strong enough to 
help, but not to make alone. You certainly do 
not ‘‘call”” when you have a perfectly splendid 
royal-make yourself. I will give you ‘‘Pros- 
pero’s”’ hand, which was bid at three separate 
tables, designated as ‘‘Prospero’s four,” ‘‘four 
fairies,’ and ‘‘four juniors’’; the score is love- 
all on the first game: -« 
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TI should bid that hand thus: 

Z, “‘a royal’’; neglecting his hundred aces 
because of the singleton, and the awful drop, 
in hearts and clubs. 

Bo by. > 

Y, ‘two diamonds,” a warning-bid of weak- 
ness in partner’s suit. 

B, ‘‘two hearts.” 

Z, “two no-trumps’’—his partner has the 
~ suit he lacks. Then it is up to the individuals 
how high the bidding shall run between the 
heart handand the no-trump hand. 

At ‘“Prospero’s” table this was the bid- 
ding: 
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Z, ‘three spades’’; A, ‘‘two clubs”’ (A should 
never help Z out of the hole, especially on a 
queen-suit); Y, ‘‘two diamonds”; B, “two 
hearts”; Z, “‘two royals”; A and Y, “by”; B, 
“three hearts”; Z, ‘three royals’; B, “four 
hearts”; Z, ‘four no-trumps.’’ Result, grand 
slam for Z and Y. 

The ‘‘fairies’’ bid it: 

Z,” “as royal”; A, “two sclubs 779 ees 
diamonds”’; B, “‘two hearts”; Z, ‘‘two royals”; 
B, “three hearts’; Z, ‘‘three no-trumps”’; 
B, ‘four hearts’’; Z, ‘‘double’’; B, ‘“‘redouble.”’ 
Z-Y took eight tricks before B could get ‘‘in.” 
They should have taken only seven, but a thou- 
sand points are rather nice, don’t you think so? 
The value of four rubbers. 

The “juniors” bid thus: 

Z, ‘‘five spades’’ (hearts too weak); A, ‘‘two 
clubs”; Y, ‘‘two diamonds’’; B, ‘‘two hearts’’; 
Z, “two no-trumps”; B, ‘‘three hearts’’; Z, 
“three royals,” and was ‘set for three 
tricks.” 

At the first table Z-Y made a grand slam in 
no-trumps with 100 aces—a total of 210 points 
and game-in. At Table 2 they made 1000 
points minus 64, a total of 936, and at Table 3 


they lost 150 points. Which would you choose — 
at a dollar a point? 
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This hand shows the futility of bidding nullos 
when your partner has opened with “‘a spade.” 
The score was 20-24 on the first game in favor 
of Z-Y. Z opened with ‘‘a spade”; A said “a 
no-trump”’; Y was so struck with his own low 
hand that he forgot that his partner had denied 
a hand that could help nullos. He bid “‘two 

‘nullos.’’ B said “two no-trumps,’”’ and Z 
passed thankfully. Surely now his tale was told. 
But Y went to “three nullos’’ and was doubled 
by B. 

Of course, he thought afterwards that Z 
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“should have taken bim out.’’ What could Z 
have done? He first denied a nullo-hand, by 
bidding ‘‘a spade.’’ Then he passed, showing 
positively that he had not a nullo-assist. There 
was nothing further that could be expected of 
him. 

The opening-lead was the eight of diamonds. 


Test-Hand No. 16 


This came from Ithaca. It was the first 
hand on the second game, and Z-Y were a 
game in. 


Y 3109842 


5 
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This is the original bidding as sent to me: 
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Z,‘‘oneclub.”’ (Thatis pretty weak; I should 
advise ‘‘a spade.’’) 

A, ‘‘two clubs.’”’ (Correct; even against ‘“‘a 
spade’’ I should be tempted to bid those clubs.) 

Y, ‘‘two hearts.”” (I don’t like that, even 
with the club-ruff). B, ‘‘double.”’ 

Z, ‘‘by”; A, ‘‘three clubs” (I wonder why he 
preferred 6 a trick to 100 a trick); Y, “‘pass”’; 
B, ‘‘two no-trumps’’; closed. A-—B were set for 
100 points. If A had let the double stand, look 
what they could have done. A could have 
made a short lead—ace of spades; B would have 
given a ‘‘come-on”’ card—the eight; they would 
thus have taken three spade-rounds, three heart- 
rounds, and the king of diamonds even if they 
did n't make aclub. They would have won 200 
instead of losing 100. 


4 
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Test-Hand No. 17 


This interesting hand came from Pittsfield. It 
was a clean score. 


= 

de 08632 
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The original Z opened with “a royal.” 
Either that or ‘‘a no-trump”’ would be perfectly 
correct; I should choose the latter on a clean 
score. The answers received are about equally 
divided between the two bids. A then said “‘two 
diamonds,” Y “‘two royals,” B ‘‘three hearts,”’ 
and Z doubled. I should have hesitated over 
that double. ‘‘A weak double is worse than a 
weak make.’’ If B bids three, lacking his own 
ace and queen, he is going to do some ruffing. 
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_ Here are samples of some of the bids sub- 
mitted. The first opens with ‘‘a no-trump,” 
A says ‘“‘two diamonds,”’ Y ‘‘two no-trumps,”’ 
B “double,” Z ‘“‘redouble,’’ and takes four-odd. 

Another opens with “a royal,’’ A bids ‘‘two 
diamonds,’’ Y “two royals,’”’ B ‘‘three hearts,”’ 
Z ‘‘three royals,’’ and A “four hearts,’’ which 
Z doubles, but loses. Still another opens with 

‘three spades,’’ which Y changes to royals, and 
Z finally plays the hand at ‘‘three royals.” 


Test-Hand No. 18 


This hand was played at West Point, and 
occasioned much discussion: 


Q 32 
de 1096 
O 952 
&@ 39864 
Y KQ97 YJ AJ10865 
Posies rR pi seee 
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The score was love-all on the rubber game, 
and this was the original bidding: 

Z, ‘‘a diamond.” 

A ahd Y; “passe” 

B, ‘‘one heart.” 

Z, ‘‘two diamonds.” 

A, ‘‘two hearts.” 

VWeands3y “pussies 

Z, ‘‘three diamonds.”’ 

A, “three hearts.’’ (With only two possible 
tricks in his hand, A should certainly wait to 
hear from the original heart-hand. He has no 
suit-support.) 

¥ and-B, “pess: 

Z, ‘‘four diamonds.”’ 

A and Y,* pass.” 

B, ‘‘four hearts.” 

Z, ‘‘five diamonds.”’ 

A “double.” (I think it was the most as- 
tounding double I ever heard. On what was 
it made?) 

Z says that if he had the hand to play again he 
should certainly redouble; being in so deep, he 
might as well go deeper. He counted “four 
diamond tricks in his own hand, four spade 
tricks’’ (rather optimistic), ‘‘ and a club trick.” 
He made his bid, going game and rubber. 

Many correspondents opened this hand with 
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“two spades’’; Y responded with ‘‘a royal,’’— 
and after that royals were bid by Z-Y up to 
four, and even five. 


Test-Hand No. 19 


This came from Boston. The score was 24-0 
on the rubber-game, in favor of Z-Y. 


Y AQ84 
de A’ 
© A65 
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de K 98632 
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Z must open with ‘‘a spade’ or “three spades,” 
according to whether he does, or does not, use 
the “three spade”’ call for royals. In this hand 
it would be very useful. 

A should pass ‘“‘three spades’’; the score 
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might induce him to bid his clubs against “‘one 
spade.” They are weak, but they might help 
B to a declaration and A-B want “‘game in the 
beads 

Y should say “a no-trump’’ in the event of 
Z’s “one spade,” and ‘‘a royal,” if Z has said 
“three spades.” 

The original B did exactly what I should do; 
he bid ‘“‘two no-trumps’’ over Y’s “one no- 
trump.’’ He wanted game, and he did n’t see 
it in clubs. And he took his chance of it at no- 
trumps. 

Should Y bid ‘‘a no-trump”’ and B pass, Z 
must positively bid ‘‘two royals.” His hand 
would kill no-trumps. 

The original bidding was: Z ‘‘a spade,”” A 
“a club,” Y “a no-trump,’”’ and B “two no- 
trumps.’’ Every one ‘‘by.”’ 


Test-Hand No. 20 


This was sent me from Biarritz, and the origi- 
nal bidding was not given. The score is love- 
all on the rubber-game: 
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Z must open that hand with ‘one spade”’ or 
“‘two spades”’; those who use the call will admit 
that his hand fills the bill: ‘‘two quick tricks in 
spades and a side-ace.”’ 

Personally, I should bid that hand “one 
spade’’; it does not impress me as a hand that is 
“‘too good to waste.”’ 

If Z opens with ‘‘a spade,”’ every one passes 
and he loses 100 less siinple honors—or 96 
points. If he opens with ‘“‘two spades”’ A will 
pass, and Y will have to bid either “a royal”’ 
or “a no-trump.”’ Were I B, I should pass 
either bid; the royal-bid should be passed, 
because it is obvious that B can set it. He will 
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make 100 less simple honors, or 82 points. The 
two-spade call in this case is neither an advan- 
tage nor a disadvantage; it saves just 14 points— 
the difference between spade-honors and royal- 
honors. 

If Y bids ‘‘a no-trump,”’ I (as B) should pass. 
I know this will seem absurd to those who want 
to play every hand. Passing on good hands, 
using them as a means of attack rather than of 
defense, is an idea that many players cannot 
grasp. B knows that Y’s bid is forced; he 
knows that he himself holds a very fair no- 
trumper. With the score at love-all he should 
take a chance on setting the forced bid; this he 
can do. By bidding royals he cannot go game, 
and good penalties are better than partial games. 
B knows, of course, that the ace and queen of 
spades are with Z and will spoil his chances of 
“game in the hand.”’ 


N. B.—If players would only learn to pass on good 
hands, to pass conventional bids and forced bids—these 
latter would soon diea natural death. They depend largely 
for their existence on the bids of the adversaries; why 
these adversaries should be so obliging as to step in and 
relieve the situation is beyond my comprehension. I 
know a few players who are wise enough to leave conven- 
tional bids and forced bids in the hands of their creators; 
it is amusing to see what a poor showing these bids make 
against such a defense. They absolutely presuppose that 
on those occasions when the good cards lie against the deal 
their holders will not have sense enough to sit still. 
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Test-Hand No. 21 


UO K832 
de 73 
© 9765 
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This hand shows the value of nullos as a 
forcing-bid. 
Z opened with ‘‘a nullo.” 
A, “a heart.” 


Y, “two nullos.” 
B, “‘two hearts.” 
Z, ‘three nullos.”’ 
=Aand Y,; “no.” 
B, “‘three hearts.” 
Zand A, ‘‘no.” 
Y, “four nullos.”’ 
B, ‘‘four hearts.” 
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Z, ‘‘five nullos.”’ 

A, “five hearts.’’ Closed. 

A-B lost the king of trumps, the ace of spades, 
and the king of clubs. Without nullos, Z-Y 
would not even have been in the game. A-B 
would have dealt them one knock-out blow, and 
that would have been the end. 


Test-Hand No. 22 


This hand was originally played in Waterbury, 
and I was asked to decide how long two partners 
should continue to bid against each other on 
these cards: 
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I think that after one warning over-call of 
diamonds B should undoubtedly yield and give 
place to his partner, who holds a better suit. 
- True, B holds beautiful diamonds, a club- 
singleton, and is chicane in spades; on the other 
hand, for aught he knows, A may be equally 
chicane in diamonds. B holds but 14 honors 
and a suit that is worth 7 a trick; his partner 
holds a suit that is worth 9 a trick and a possible 
90 honors; B should certainly stop after one 
warning of his inability to help. 


Test-Hand No. 23 


This hand was played in duplicate boards, 
by four sets of players. When you play Auction 
in duplicate boards the rubber is eliminated; but 
it is always taken for granted that the score is 
“love-all’’ on each hand, and the effort should 
always be to score ‘‘game on the hand” (30 or 
more trick points). 
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At the first table the bidding was correct, 
according to my ideas. It ran thus: 


Za Clap. 

A, ‘‘a diamond.’”’ 

Y, “two clubs.”’ 

B, ‘‘two royals.”” Of course, B can raise his 


partner’s diamonds; but why play diamonds 
which need five-odd for a game when you might 
play royals and go game in four-odd? 

Zand A, “by.” 

Y, “‘three clubs.’’ 


B, “three royals,’’-—and made five-odd with 
36 honors. 
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At table two, B’s royals were never mentioned. 
_ The bidding ran: Z, ‘‘a club”’; A, ‘‘a diamond”’; 
_ Y, “two clubs’”’; B, ‘‘two diamonds”; Z and A 
~ “by”; Y, “three clubs”; B, ‘three diamonds”’; 
| Zand A, “by”; Y, “four clubs”: B, “double.” 
At one table Y made his four clubs doubled. 
_ At another table the bid was defeated by one 
trick. It all depends upon whether Z does or 
' does not take a heart finesse in Y’s hand. 

At the third table Z opened with ‘‘a club,” 
_A and Y passed, and B bid his royal. Then 
clubs were bid up to three, and “three royals”’ 
carried the day. And at the fourth table B 
raised A’s diamonds on the first round, and went 
to his own suit (royals) on the second round. 

A correspondent wrote me that they tried 
this hand at a table of four men, and at another 
table of four women, with widely different 
results. The men bid thus: Z, ‘a spade”; A, 
fame, 2 club; B, a royal’; Z, “‘two 
clubs’’; A, ‘‘two royals’’; Y, ‘three clubs”; B, 
“three royals”’; Z, “five clubs”; A and Y, “by”’; 
B, “‘four royals.’”’ My correspondent adds that 
he thinks B should have doubled rather than bid. 

At the women’s table this was the bidding; 
Z, “‘aclub”’; A, ‘‘adiamond”’; Y, “‘ano-trump”’; 
B, “two dianfonds’’; Z and A, ‘‘by”’; Y, “‘three 
clubs”’; B, ‘‘three diamonds’’; Z and A, “by”; 
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Y, “four clubs’’; B, ‘‘three royals”’; Z, ‘‘double’’; 
A, ‘‘four diamonds’’; Y, ‘‘five clubs”; A, “‘five 
diamonds”’; Y, ‘‘double’’; A, “‘redouble.”’ 

You would hardly know it was the same hand 
that was under discussion. 

Many proposals reached me for no-trump 
bids from Y. The objection to them is thus 
cleverly stated by an unknown correspondent: 
“Bidding in Y’s place, I should reason thus: 
Z has probably five clubs, making eleven in the 
two hands; quite probably, therefore, some other 
suit must lie almost entirely in A-B’s hand.” 
That is clever reasoning and is a strong argument 
against any high no-trump bid from Y; his spade 
singleton should deter him. 
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Test-Hand No. 24 


_ This came from Boston. Score: Love-all. 
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About this hand I can see no question. Z 

should certainly open with ‘‘a no-trump”; 
the score demands that bid, rather than the 
club; he holds but one unprotected suit, and his 
hand is two kings and two queens better than a 
standard no-trumper. Every one else should 
pass, unless Y felt inclined to over-call with 
“two diamonds,”’ on his short clubs and worth- 
less hearts and spades. If he did, Z should 
answer with {two no-trumps,” and that would 
-end it. 
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But the original hand was bid quite differently. 
Z opened with ‘‘a club,’’ A doubled (why should 
he double when it was absolutely the only suit 
he wanted to play? Of course, some one would 
jump). Y said “a diamond,’ B doubled 
(oh, those doubles of one-bids!) Z said ‘‘two 
clubs,”’ A doubled, Z redoubled, and the bidding 
closed. Z took four-odd; his score was 42 for 
honors, 54 minus 12 for chicane; 96 points, 100 
contract, 200 extra tricks. A total of 438 ona 
club bid! 

Do you happen to remember any past warn- 
ings from me regarding doubling one-bids? 
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Test-Hand No. 25 


This came from Rochester. It was the first 
_ deal on the rubber-game. 
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The original bidding ran: Z, ‘“‘a diamond”’; 
mee a. toyal’*; Y, “two hearts”; B, “by” Z; 
“three diamonds’; A, “double”; Y, ‘‘three 
hearts’; B, “double”; Z, ‘by’; A, ‘three 
royals,’’ closed. ‘‘In the play, A took the first 
trick, which was a club-lead, and made the 
mistake of leading his king of hearts instead of 
trumps, thus allowing Z-Y to establish their 
cross-ruff and take five tricks before A had 
another look-in.”’ 


15 
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The correspondent who sent me this hand, 
said he considered A’s double a mistake; he 
thought he should have bid royals, on account 
of his 72 honors. 

A ruff in the long trump-hand can always be 
taken, even after the adversaries’ trumps are ex- 
hausted. You need never be in a hurry to get 
it. It is only when the shorter and weaker hand 
can ruff, that you play for ruffs before you ex- 
haust trumps (except in the case of a cross-ruff). 

If A were to play that hand at royals, Y’s 
proper lead was the ace of hearts. With seven 
hearts in his own hand, he did n’t want to risk 
getting his ace ruffed. 

And why should A want to change his part- 
ner’s double toa bid? At three hearts doubled, 
A-B could have made 400 plus 16 for simple 
honors. Isn’t that better than 90 honors? 
Is n't it better than game? Or even better than 
rubber? One of B’s doubled tricks is worth 
more than A’s 90 honors; and B’s hundreds begin 
the moment he has taken four tricks, not six. 


Test-Hand No. 26 


This came from Orange. (It is one of the 
most interesting and puzzling hands, I have ever 
received). (The score is 18-0, on the rubber- 
game, in favor of A-B). 
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9 6438 
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In the original hand Z bid ‘‘one royal,” and I 
approve of the bid. He has not a legitimate 
seven-point bid; but he has five trumps headed by 
the ace, two side-suits, each holding the ace and 
another face card, and a blank suit; his trumps, 
moreover, are just the sort with which to ruff 
that suit. Even if he should lose (which does 
not look probable) he could hardly lose more 
than two-odd, which would be no more than 
he would lose if he played spades. And “a 
royal” will start the adversaries to bidding, 
which ‘‘a spade”’ would not. 

I should cértainly not want Z to bid ‘‘a no- 
trump with a blank suit, and no strong sequences, 
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He has his choice between ‘‘a no-trump” “a 
royal,” ‘“‘a spade,’’ or “‘two spades’ (and for 
this latter bid he has not quite the requisite 
material; yet it would be correct, because he is 
willing to play either no-trumps or royals,— 
whichever his partner may prefer). 

The two-spade bid, or the royal-bid would cer- 
tainly be his best choice,—according to my ideas. 

A, ‘‘two hearts.’’ (Correct, of course). 

Y went by, most luckily. Y has a possible 
raise on his two side kings—one is a “trick,” and 
the other is ‘‘a raiser’’; but it would have been 
the lightest possible assistance on which to say 
“‘two royals,”’ and Y, fortunately, did not make 
the bid. 

B bid ‘‘two royals,” on 72 honors and because 
he lacked his partner’s suit. I should certainly 
have done the same; his suit is in such close 
sequence that he need not fear the hand that is 
*over’’ him. 

Z doubled—and that I do not like. He ran 
the risk of frightening A back to hearts, and 
even though A would undertake a heavier con- 
tract, if I were Z I should rather play against 
“two royals” than ‘three hearts.” His posi- 
tion is better for royals—after the maker instead 
of before him. And his royals are much better 
for trumping clubs than his hearts would be. 
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If Z drives A to hearts Z’s own heart-queen will 
be in jeopardy, and he will not care to weaken 
his hand with many club-ruffs. However, he 
doubled two royals. 

A bid “three hearts,’’ Z doubled again, and 
the hand was played at that. Had I been B 
I should have returned to royals, in spite of poor 
position. Those 72 honors would have been 
my comfort. 

Nevertheless, Z’s double of the ‘‘two royals” 
worked beautifully, for he defeated A badly at 
three hearts. The trouble lay in the fact that B 
had no hearts to lead through Z’s ten-ace, and 
the position of the diamond-suit ; A’s trump hand 
was long in low diamonds and B’s short diamond 
hand held no trumps. 

The original A took but four tricks, which was 
one toofew. Y led correctly the nine of spades, 
B covered, Z played ace and A trumped. He 
then made the mistake of leading a low club, to 
clear Dummy’s re-entry. He should have led 
trumps, even up to the doubling hand—because 
it would be pulling two for cne. The moment 
he sees B is chicane, he knows that Z’s queen 
and ace of trumps must both take—they may as 
well take first as last. By leading the ten of 
trumps, A thakes five tricks, including the ace of 
clubs. 
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Should A elect to lead clubs, he should lead 
the ace; that is the better way to clear Dummy’s 
re-entry, and A holds enough small clubs to 
lead again when it is clear. By leading a small 
club he gives Y the king and Z a discard. 

If B had gone back to royals, his 72 honors 
would have cut down his losses. The special 
questions I was asked to decide were whether B 
was justified in bidding “two royals’’ when Z 
had bid one, and whether A should have gone 
to hearts after the royals were doubled. Both 
were right. 

A later letter from the correspondent, who 
sent this hand, made the same objection to Z’s 
double of “two royals’ that I have already 
made. Though it worked, it was poor rea- 
soning; moreover, (as this letter says,) Z did 
not know that he would not chase one of his 
adversaries to clubs—which could not have 
suited him at all. This subsequent letter gave 
what I consider the only perfect solution of the 
situation. 

The popular opinion of Z’s correct opening- 
bid was ‘‘one no-trump.” I should dislike it 
exceedingly. 

Z would have an excellent nullo-bid, and Y 


could raise it. They could force beautifully 
with their nullos. 
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Test-Hand No. 27 


This hand came from Brookline. The score 
was 24-20 on the rubber-game, in favor of A-B. 
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In the original hand, Z bid “‘a no-trump”’ and 
every one else passed. Z won the rubber on his 
bid; A led his smallest diamond; B took it with 
the queen and returned his five-spot, which A 
took with the jack; he then led the seven, which 
was very remarkable; Dummy had already 
shown a singleton, and B, in returning the five- 
spot, had placed the ace , the ten, and the nine, 
allin Z’shand. That lead was a gift. 
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However, Z won the third round with his 
nine-spot, and led his eight of hearts; I quote the 
explanation: 

“Z realized that if his adversaries opened 
hearts it would be all up with him, so he took the 
chance of finding the suit fairly evenly divided 
between A and B, and of causing them both to 
think that he was well fixed in the suit; it was a 
long chance, a forlorn hope, but it worked to 
perfection.” 

At that score, I (as Z) would have opened with 
“‘a diamond.’’ And again at that score, I 
cannot imagine any one holding A’s cards and 
passing. I should have A bid ‘‘a no-trump” 
over Z’s diamond bid, or “two no-trumps”’ over 
Z’s ‘one no-trump.’’ <A’s position is excellent 
for this; his bid would save rubber even if de- 
feated, and the chance of setting Z’s one-bid 
is slight—and not to be compared with taking 
the rubber. 

Y has a very pretty chance to bid nullos, and 
Z could readily respond, in order to “‘keep the 
flag flying.”’ 
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Test-Hand No. 28 
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It is the first hand of the rubber-game and 
A-B are 248 ahead in honors. 

My idea of the proper bidding on this hand 
is the following: 

Zi atoyal.”’ 

A, ‘‘two diamonds.” 

Wie pass. 

B, ‘‘two hearts”’ (a warning that his partner’s 
suit will not fit his hand). It would also be 
correct for B to say “three clubs” on his two 
missing suits. This bid would give him a seven- 
card suit for ruffing diamonds and spades, and a 
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king-queen side-suit. However, the “process 
of elimination” calls for the heart-bid; it is also 
less of a contract, and a better suit in which to 
go game on a clean score. 

Z, ‘‘tworoyals.” 

A, ‘‘three hearts.” 

Y and B, ‘‘pass.” 

Z, ‘‘three royals.” 

A, ‘‘four hearts.” 

Z, ‘four royals’’ to save rubber. His dia- 
monds are in a poor position and his partner is 
silent, but the rubber is at stake. 

Z cannot take more than three-odd in royals, 
against the best defense. One correspondent 
gave him four-odd, but that was because he 
allowed A to lead out his ace of diamonds after 
taking the first diamond round. A should never 
do this; he should force Z with clubs or hearts, 
and make Z lead diamonds to him. 

In hearts A-B can make a small slam. A 
should bid them to five, at least; after that I 
think he would feel safer in defeating Z. 

The original bidding on the hand was as 
follows: 

Z, ‘“‘a spade.” 

A, ‘‘a diamond.”’ This is the first mistake; 
a good player in A’s place would have passed 
instead of helping Z out of the hole. Then it 
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would be interesting to know what poor Y would 
be expected to do. The only thing that saves 
these spade-makes on strong hands is that the 
adversaries are so unwise as to bid against them. 


po pass.” 
De a heart.” 
ee a royal:”’ 


A, “a no-trump” (‘‘two hearts’ would be 
much better because of the short black suits). 

Y and B “pass.” (B’s pass is a mistake; he 
should never permit no-trumps with two blank- 
suits. Think what he could do to those suits 
with either hearts or clubs for trumps!) 

Z, ‘two royals.” 

mand Y, pass.” 

B, ‘‘three hearts.” 

Z, ‘‘ three royals.” 

A, ‘three no-trumps.”’ 

Y and B “pass,” and the question put to me 
was, ‘‘What should Z do, and why?” Also, 
“What was wrong in the bidding?” 

Z-Y have a wonderful nullo opportunity! 
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Test-Hand No. 29 
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The score was love-all on a new rubber and 
the original Z opened with “‘two spades,” as a 
call for no-trumps. He had the standard two- 
spade call—‘‘two tricks in spades, and one 
outside ace, leaving partner to decide between 
no-trumps and royals.’’ A passed, and Y said, “‘a 
club,” which I think was very remarkable; he 
holds three protected suits, and is but one king 
below the average hand; in the place of that king 
he holds a jack. He has almost an independent 
no-trumper, and should certainly have responded 
to the no-trump invitation. B bid hearts, and 
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Z raised the clubs to four, which closed the 
bidding. Y played “four clubs’ and made 
them. When the hand was over Z was severely 
criticised for his failure to open with “‘a no- 
trump,” and asked my opinion. 

Of course, Z had the no-trump call, but I think 
his hand was too good to call; he should have bid 
the no-trump. He has but one unprotected 
suit, and his hand is well above the average— 
two aces, two kings, and the rest as it should be. 
Failing the no-trump, he should have bid ‘“‘a 
royal.”” To the score I should choose the no- 
trump. The singleton heart is a drawback to 
either make; with only four trumps you cannot 
do much ruffing. 

One correspondent opened with ‘‘a no-trump,” 
B bid hearts, and Y answered with ‘‘two no- 
trumps.’’ B had then his choice of setting the 
bid and forfeiting his 64 honors,—or of bidding 
“three hearts.’’ At this he could be slightly set 
provided Z-Y were clever enough to kill the 
ruff in the weak hand. Z should lead ace, then 
king, of spades, and Y should echo. Then, 
with the object of killing Dummy’s club-ruff,— 
Z should lead his trump, Y should take with the 
ace and Jead again. Thus Dummy could ruff 
clubs only once, instead of twice. B would lose 
the ace of trumps, two rounds of spades, the ace 
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of diamonds, and the king of clubs. He would 
lose 50 undoubled, or 100 doubled, and would 
have 64 honors, as an off-set. 


Test-Hand No. 30 
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It was the rubber-game and the score was 
27-18, in favor of Z-Y. 

Clubs and royals were bid against each other 
until Z-Y went to ‘‘six clubs’’; A-B doubled and 
made 300. _ But the very next hand Z-Y went 
rubber on a small slam in hearts with 64 honors. 
That, of course, could not be foreseen, but it 
made A-B wish they had bid their royals up 
above the clubs on the previous hand, and closed 
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the rubber on their own account. Could they 
have seen each other’s hands they would certainly 
have done so. Doubling is good, but rubber is 
generally better. 

The remarkable thing about this hand is that 
the ten of diamonds is the vital card. 


Test-Hand No. 31 


This came from Long Island. It was the 
first deal on the rubber-game. 
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The original bidding ran as follows: 
Z, “a dfamond.”’ ‘ 
A, ‘‘a heart.” 
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Yi eiroyals) 

I don’t like that at all; Y has a “royal-assist,”” 
but certainly not a royal-bid; four trumps to the 
king-ten is far too light for a bid, even with good 
side-suits. The value of the diamond singleton is 
destroyed, because ruffs are too expensive when 
you hold but fourtrumps. What was the matter 
with a “two club” bid from Y—or even a “two 
diamond,’’—or ‘‘a no-trump”? The diamond 
singleton and short hearts would weaken the 
latter; but it would certainly be better than the 
royal. Never bid on a four-card suit, unless three 
of the four cards are honors,—and one of those 
honors is ace or king! 

However— 

Y,“‘aroyal.: 

B, “two hearts.” 

Z, ‘two royals” (naturally). 

A, ‘‘three hearts.”’ 

Y and B, “by.” 

Z, ‘three royals.”” 

A, “four hearts.” 

Rather high. A holds seven losing cards— 
one trump, because he lacks the ace; one royal, 
two diamonds, and three clubs. Those are all 
“‘losers.”’ His partner has raised once, which 
shows two ‘‘takers’’—a trick and araiser. Two 
takers from seven losers leaves five losers, or a 
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two-bid; and A is making a four-bid. A should 
wait and see whether his partner can announce 
another raiser. 

Y and B, “pass.”’ 

Z, “four royals.”” Closed. Z-—Y lost contract 
by one trick. He should have made it. 

The error in that hand was Y’s initial bid; 
every one of Z’s raises was legitimate. Z has 
two trump tricks and three side raisers—his 
two singletons and the king of diamonds. The 
latter, of course, had been announced ia his 
opening-bid. Even though Y could take four- 
odd, his bid was wrong. It was unusual luck to 
find so many trumps and fwo singletons in Z’s 
hand. When submitted to the readers of the 
Times, this hand was variously played at ‘“‘five 
diamonds”; at ‘‘four royals’’ and set; at “four 
royals” and not set; at ‘‘three no-trumps” 
doubled; and at ‘‘three hearts. : 

16 
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Test-Hand No. 32 


This hand came from Peekskill; no bidding was 


given and my advice was asked. 


The score was 


love-all on the first game: 
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This would be my bidding: 
Z, ‘‘a heart”; A, ‘‘a royal,” in spite of those 


clubs. 


The club honors are 48, I know, but it 


takes five-odd to go game in clubs, and only 
four-odd in royals; I should always rather play 
a major-suit, with a clean score, and the clubs 


would make a splendid side-suit. 


It would 


be perfectly correct for A to say either “two 
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clubs” or ‘‘one royal,’’ but I should choose the 
latter. 

Then Y has his choice of raising his partner's 
hearts (holding an honor and a splendid side- 
suit) or of showing his own diamonds. I should 
show the diamonds and let Z fit that information 
to his own hand. It is not as though Y’s bid 
were the initial-bid, for his side. His partner 
has already bid in a major-suit; if Y mentions his 
diamonds, it may help in the ensuing decision. 
And if he is left to play them, he will have his 
56 honors. If Z’s hand warrants a two-bid in 
hearts, he can make it without increase in con- 
tract; if it does not,—then the diamonds are 
better. 

Some players, holding Y’s cards, would bid 
no-trump on partner’s hearts, diamond-suit 
solid, and sequence stopper in spades. This, 
of course, if A did not bid clubs; if he did, no- 
trumps would be killed for Y, and I don’t like it 
anyhow. I, as Y, should say “two diamonds.” 
B must pass, unless he is playing nullos. 

Z can pass, or say ‘‘two hearts.”’ He has an 
honor in his partner’s suit, and Y’s bid of dia- 
monds would look as though he had not much 
heart-help. , Of course, it is not as though Y had 
made an ‘‘over-call’””—that is, if he had changed 
Z’s hearts to diamonds, with no intervening bid. 
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The over-call would have been a positive warning 
of heart-weakness. Y’s diamonds are a minor- 
suit, and Z’s hearts a major-suit. I think I (as 
Z) should say ‘‘two hearts,”’ and should use the 
diamonds for side-suit. 

A has had no signal of royal-help from his 
partner; he can try the ‘‘shift”’ and go to “three 
clubs’’ to get his honors and to try to strike an 
answering spark; or he can say ‘“‘two royals.” 
And I should emphatically say royals; it is a 
lower bid, and is worth as much. A has the 
certainty of losing one trump-round, two dia- 
mond-rounds, and the king of hearts. That is 
four lost tricks; his hand warrants a bid of “three 
royals,’ even with no response from B. 

Z-Y can bid hearts to three but not to four. 
Therefore the bid should close at A’s ‘‘three 
royals.’’ It is not the rubber-game, so there is 
no excuse for expensive flag-flying. If A-B can 
be prevented from going game, Z-Y would be 
wiser to hold them down than to risk being 
penalized. 

When this hand was given in the Times, it 
brought scores of answers. It was played at 
hearts, at doubled hearts, at diamonds, at 
doubled diamonds, at royals, and at clubs. No 


wonder the original players wanted advice as to 
bidding. 
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Test-Hand No. 33 


Here is one of the most interesting hands I 
ever saw; it came to me from Northampton: 


Y AQ86 
de Q65 


O A738 
& QJ6 


ee 3 Y | OY xs1097482 
fe As10942 |, pl &7 

© KQ1094 © 36 

& A8 Z & 92 


Q 5 
de K83 ~ 
> 852 


@ K108754 


This hand holds tremendous possibilities both 
of bid and of play. A-B are one game in, and 
this is the first hand of the second game. 

I cannot imagine any dealer opening that 
hand with ‘‘a spade,” rather than ‘‘a royal.”’ 
Of course, as I have already told you, the most 
conservative authorities demand either the ace, 
or the kirfe-queen, for a first-round bid. Z has 
neither, but I certainly think it would be a waste 
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of golden opportunities for him to say ‘‘a spade.”’ 
To my mind, he should not hesitate a moment in 
bidding ‘‘a royal.’”’ He has an eight-point 
make running to the king, a side-singleton, anda 
well-guarded side-king. Let us, therefore, im- 
agine him to say a “‘royal.” 

A must choose between ‘‘two diamonds” and 
“two clubs.”” The “process of elimination”’ 
demands the former, although the latter gives 
him one extra trump with which to ruff his 
blank-suit. We will imagine him to say “two 
diamonds.” 

Y’s choice is between ‘‘two royals”’ and ‘‘two 
no-trumps.’’ I should choose the former with 
that beautiful raising hand; three trumps to two 
honors and two side-aces for ‘‘raisers’’ are all 
that the most exacting of partners could demand. 
And royals are almost as valuable as no-trumps. 

On the other hand, Y’s hand perfectly warrants 
a two no-trump bid if he prefers it. No one 
could criticize it; I merely prefer to have the 
third-hand ‘‘dovetail”’ his bid with his partner’s, 
unless his suit is infinitely more valuable. Y 
knows that his hand and his partner’s will ‘‘fit”’ 
in royals; he does not know whether they will 
fit, or not, in no-trumps. 

Let us suppose that Y bids ‘“‘two royals’’; 
B will be almost sure to say ‘‘three hearts.” 


~ 
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As Z, I should not say “‘three royals” unless 
to save rubber; if B’s bid would give him rubber I 
should bid. But as it would not I should pass. 
Z holds a losing heart, three losing diamonds, two 
losing clubs, and at least one losing trump 
(because he has not his own ace). That makes 
seven losing cards. Y has shown an ability to 
take two rounds—that is, he has shown ‘‘a trick, 
and a raiser.”’ But, even so, that leaves five 
losing cards—a two-bid, but not a three-bid. 
Unless Y can take a third round, ‘‘three royals” 
would not go through. Z should pass and leave 
Y the choice of a raise. 

A does not greatly care for the fact that he is 
chicane in his partner’s suit; on the other hand, 
his cards hardly warrant a warning-bid of “‘four 
clubs,’’ or ‘four diamonds.”’ And he does not 
need to make a warning-bid, because he has two 
perfectly sure tricks for his partner—outside the 
diamond-suit which he showed by his bid. A 
passes. 

Y would have a right to say ‘‘three royals” 
if he chose. He has ‘‘a trick’’ (his queen of 
trumps) and two ‘‘raisers” (his aces). He has 
used but one of those raisers, and now has a 
perfect right to use the other. Still, if he stops 
to count his losing cards, he has six or seven; that 
is rather a big allowance for a three-bid. 
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Z-Y can make but the odd in royals; A-B’s 
cross-ruff kills their bid. They would, therefore, 
lose 100 minus their 36 honors; a total loss of 
64 points—but nothing below the line. By 
permitting B to play three hearts, they lose 24 
points, plus simple honors, plus chicane—a total 
of 56. And they permit A-B to get dangerously 
near the end of the rubber. 

If B goes to four hearts, he will be down one; 
and if Y bids no-trumps, he can make but the 
odd—provided B leads properly, his jack of 
diamonds to his partner’s bid. 
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Test-Hand No. 34 


I think this hand is one of those that came to 
me from California. 


Y Q310765 

fe 103 

© K964 

ad 
Ya ef © x983 
de KQ875 ‘* pl oe 42 
Qo 357 © A8532 
@ K65438 & 87 


Y 42 

de AJ96 
O Q10 

& AQ1092 


The score is 18 all on the rubber-game. 

Pea royal. 

A, “by” (delighted). 

Y, ‘two hearts’’ (backward bid of warning, 
to show weakness in partner’s suit). 

This would end the bidding if the rubber were 
not at stake—but two hearts will put Y-Z 
rubber. Therefore, when B and Z pass, A 
should bid ‘“‘three clubs,’’ to save rubber. His 
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singleton ace of hearts and his spade-king on the 
safe side of the bid, together with five trumps to 
the king, queen, all make it probable that his 
losses will be slighter at three clubs than they 
would be in losing the rubber by Y’s heart- 
bid. 

Y will say nothing further, B will pass, and 
Z would feel more hopeful of defeating three 
clubs than of making three royals; his partner’s 
warning bid, and the fact that his trumps are 
scattered and should be led up to, would com- 
bine to make him pass. 

A, therefore, plays the hand at three clubs. 
He loses two tricks—1oo undoubled, or 200 
doubled. Even that is better than rubber; by 
allowing Y to play hearts, A loses 24 points, plus 
16 honors, plus 250; a total of 290, and definitely 
ends his chances of the rubber. 

Y could bid and make ‘three hearts,”’ but I 
do not think he would doit. He would be more 
apt to wait and see whether Z would give him a 
raise or would prefer to go back to his own royals. 
You see, Y lacks the two master-cards of his own 
suit and holds wretched side-suits. His spade 
singleton is his only real asset. So he leaves the 
responsibility to his partner, Z; and Z, on his 
part, prefers the certainty of defeating A. 

A correspondent who sent me the best solution 
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of this hand had Y play ‘‘two hearts,” and B, 
therefore, led. B led a spade, because it is 
“through strength.” 

Every one knows this rule of leading through 
strength, but not one in ten seems to know the 
remainder of it, ‘“but not through a sequence.” 
There is no object in leading through strength 
that is sequence-strength, because the strong 
hand can take the trick and still command the 
suit. The lead does not cripple him at all. 

For this reason I do not like the blind opening- 
lead through the strength of a declared suit 
(unless the leader plays a singleton). Because 
in leading through declared strength you do not 
know till you see the hand whether or not it is 
sequence-strength. If it is, the lead will hurt 
you more than it hurts the adversary. 

In this particular case, Z’s spade-strength is 
not sequence-strength. But B does not know 
that when he leads. I have seen more harm 
than good come of such leads. Be sure to 
remember the whole of the rule: ‘‘Lead through 
strength, but not through a sequence.” 


Test-Hand No. 35 


This is 4 California hand. The correspon- 
dent who sent it said that it had ‘‘caused end- 
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less discussion’’—a thing which I can readily 
imagine: 


OY AKQ82 

& Q 

© 85 

@ A9874 
Y 754 4 OY s96 
de AJT987 rs pl & 196 
© KI © AQ3 
& KJ2 Z @ 210653 

Y 103 

de K 5432 

© 1097642 


4 — 

It was the rubber-game and the score was 18-0 
in favor of A-B. There were heavy penalties 
against Z-Y. 

The original bidding was very unusual; it 
ran as follows: ' 

Z, ‘‘adiamond.’’ This was a grave error, and 
carried false information. I suppose Z hated to 
say ‘“‘a spade,’’ because he had none. To say “a 
spade”’ does n’t mean that you hold spades (you 
would bid a ‘‘royal’’ under those circumstances) ; 
it means you have a wretched hand, and that is 
just what Z has. When he says ‘‘a diamond,” 
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he announces that he holds ‘‘a playable suit, 
headed by the ace or king, or (at a pinch) the 
queen.’’ Y might have a stopper in each of the 
other suits and on his three stoppers and Z’s 
announced suit he might go to no-trumps after a 
bid by A. If A said ‘‘two clubs,’’ and Y stopped 
the clubs and said “two no-trumps,’”’ where 
would they be? Such a bid is too misleading for 
future bids and doubles. 

I do not say Z could not take the odd in 
diamonds; he could. But he gives his partner 
false information regarding his hand, and that 
may make trouble in raises, doubles, or no-trump 
bids. Very few bids stop at one. Tell the 
truthin your bid. However— 

Za diamond.’ 

A, ‘‘two clubs.” 

Y, “‘two diamonds.”’ 

B, ‘‘two royals.” 

Zeand :A;)*by.’’ 

Y, “two no-trumps”—(fancy that, with a 
club singleton when A had bid clubs). My 
correspondent added that Y “lost a lot.” 

I should bid that hand as follows: 

Z, ‘‘a spade.” 

A, “by.”, If A could take two-odd in clubs 
he should bid; his hand does n’t look like two-odd 
to me; if every trump in his hand takes, and if 
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both his side-kings take, it is just the odd. And 
it would be an optimist who would expect such 
results. 

Y, “‘aheart.” 

B, “‘by,’’ because the odd in hearts, scored 
against him, is not very terrifying, considering 
the state of the game. Also, he has har- 
vested good penalties which he does n’t want to 
jeopardize. 

If B bids ‘‘a royal,” Z will say ‘‘two hearts,”’ 
A, ‘‘two royals,” Y, ‘‘three hearts,’’ and it will 
close. If A bids clubs on the first round and if 
B raises the bid (which he should never do), 
they will lose. 

If Z-Y are using nullos, they can do some 
excellent forcing. They can bid two safe nullos; 
and, as neither A nor B can see their hands, and 
as A, especially, would not care to play nulios, 
Z-Y could probably force A-B up in royals, 
and set them. Z-Y should bid nullos to three, 
in this hope. 
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Test-Hand No. 36 


© 3876 
& KI865 


Y K107 | > FY 9854382 
de 40976532), pl # K10 
o> — © KQ1042 
& 32 Zz a4 — 


© A958 
@ AQ10974 


The score is 10-0 on the rubber-game in favor 
of Z-Y. And the situation offers a very pretty 
chance for clever flag-flying. 

I could write forever on this hand and the 
bids it elicited. However, I will simply sum- 
marize. 

One correspondent had A-B ‘‘fly the flag” up 
to ‘five clubs,’’ which Z covered with ‘‘four 
_royals,’’ and closed the bidding. 

Another had A go to “six clubs’”’ to save 
rubber. Z doubled, naturally. 

Another had B bid diamonds up to four, 
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which Z covered with ‘‘four royals,’”—‘‘to his 
undoing.’”’ A doubled, Z redoubled, and lost 
one trick. 

A number of solutions closed the bidding at 
A’s ‘‘five clubs,” letting him ‘“‘lose 50, less 24 
honors.”’ Others closed the bidding at ‘three 
royals.” 

Two very clever solutions that broke all rules 
came to me from two widely-separated points; 
they were identical. As I have said, I dislike 
tampering with the rules, except in very excep- 
tional cases. However, this was done, not from 
carelessness, nor ignorance,—but after deep 
thought. This is the irregular bidding: Z, 
“‘a royal”; A, “two clubs”; Y, “‘two royals”; 
B, ‘‘three hearts’’ (because clubs are a poor suit 
on which to take game or to compete with royals, 
and no one has yet named hearts). After that, 
royals and hearts are bid against each other by 
all four players till the bid rests at “five hearts.” 
One correspondent made this final,—and the 
other left it open whether Z should double, or 
bid ‘‘five royals.”’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
DECISIONS 


DuRING the past year, many interesting 
questions have been referred to me for decision. 
In every case, it has been emphatically stated 
that my decision would be considered final. 
But as there were bets laid, in several cases, it 
seemed fairer to me, to have more than one 
opinion. Therefore, whenever it was a question 
of judgment rather than of fixed laws, I first 
made my own decision and then consulted two or 
three expert players. In every instance, the an- 
swers were identical. And also, in every instance, 
I have received the most courteous of letters, ex- 
pressing absolute satisfaction in the decision,— 
even when it has been made against the writer. 

Thinking some of these questions might 
interest my readers, I have chosen a few for 
publication here. 


Query | 
This cafne from Pueblo, Colorado. It was 


the first hand on the rubber-game. A-B were 
257 
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about 700 ahead in penalties (that suggests 
some plunging to me). 

The crosses in the diagram represent small 
cards.. I give the hand just as it was sent to 
me,—with the original bidding: 


Y 98 

de K10XXX 
© K82 

& 1084 


9 aixxx = 9 a5 

de AIX Ps pl & 4 

© AQ10XxX OE ie a St 
a4— Zz, @AQXXX 


@ Ki074 


Z, ‘‘one spade.” 

A, “‘two diamonds.” 
Yeand:.B pass: 

Z, ‘‘two royals.” 

A, ‘‘three diamonds.” 
Y, “double.” 

B, ‘“‘redouble.’’ 

Z, ‘‘three royals.” 
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A, “four diamonds.” 

Y, “double.” 

B, ‘‘redouble.”’ 

Every one “‘pass.”’ 

Y’s first lead was a small club and these were 
the questions I was asked to decide: 

First.—Was Z’s first bid correct, or should it 
have been ‘‘two royals’”’? 

Second.—Was Z right in bidding ‘‘three 
royals” to take partner out of redouble? 

Third.—Was Y justified in doubling the first 
time? 

Fourth—Was Y justified in doubling the 
second time? 

Fifth.—Correct lead for Y. 

As there were bets on the hand, I consulted 
several expert players to see if their views 
coincided with mine. They did. I will first 
make a few comments on the bidding, and then 
answer the questions. 

It is what I should call “primitive” bidding; 
by that I mean that it is just the kind of bidding 
every one did when they first began to play 
_ Auction; I did it, too. Weall bid our hands just 
as they looked to us; if they looked like three-odd, 
we bid three-odd, atablow. We bid ‘‘aspade,” 
to wait and see what would happen. We 
doubled high bids on general principles. We 
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doubled the only suit we could defeat; if the 
other side got out, we consoled ourselves by 
bidding our own suits against theirs (not realizing 
that we were taking but 6 or 8 a trick instead of 
the 50 we might have had). We paid no atten- 
tion to penalties, to losing cards, to “‘warning’’- 
bids from partners, to “raisers,”’ to suit-help 
rather than trump-help—to anything that I 
consider a mark of good bidding. We thought 
of but three things: to bid our hand up to its top 
notch, to ‘“‘cut out’’ bids from adversaries, and 
to make the best sense we could out of what the 
other three players said—even though we were 
all treading on rather vague footing. 

Honestly, now, didn’t we all use to bid in 
that way? Does n’t every beginner bid in that 
way? The strange thing is that many otherwise 
faultless players still bid in that way. 

The advent of the new count and the longer 
practice at the game have emphasized many 
points that we neglected at first. The result 
is the school of bidding that I have been up- 
holding and explaining for nearly two years. 
Under its laws the bidding on the hand given 
would run as follows: 

Z, ‘one royal.”” (We decided that ‘“‘a spade” 
from Z was not open to fair criticism, but that 
“a royal’’ was infinitely better). 
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A, “two diamonds.” 

Y, “by”—he has two kings which he might 
consider ‘‘a trick and a raiser,’’ but he has a 
very poor hand, and unless Z himself holds a 
“two-royal’”” hand they would stand to lose. 
If Z holds it, let him bid it. 

Then every one should pass and the bidding 
would be closed. 

The result is the same in either case—A plays 
the hand at diamonds. All that agonizing on 
the part of Z-Y was unnecessary, ridiculous, 
and expensive. They could n’t stop results, 
~ and it cost them big money to try; the forcing- 
bids, the doubles and redoubles, the ‘‘rescue’’- 
bids had just this result, that A’s hand brought 
him 604 instead of 299. And that extra 305 
was a gift from Z-Y. 

You cannot stop the tide of events unless you 
have the proper equipment. You cannot “save 
rubber” unless you have the cards; flag-flying 
can be one of the most expensive amusements in 
the world. 

A-B made five-odd in diamonds. They were 
bound to make it, and could bid their hands to 
that point without any risk. Z-Y had not cards 
enough to get the bid from them. 

A-B sould have scored five tricks at 7 each 
(35), plus 14 honors (28 minus chicane), plus 
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250 for rubber. Instead of which their five 
tricks were worth 28 apiece, and they got 100 
points each for contract and extra trick. 

Does n’t it all make sense? Isn’t it both 
safer and saner than so much plunging? 

These, then, would be my answers to the five 
questions: 

DECISION :— 

First.—Z’s best opening bid is ‘“‘a royal.” 
However, ‘‘a spade’’ was not open to criticism. 
He should certainly not say “‘two royals.” 

Second.—If I had been Z I should never have 
bid ‘‘three royals’’ to rescue Y from a redouble. 
Y knows Z’s suit and has another chance to bid. 
Let him rescue himself or stay in. 

Third.—Y’s first double was distinctly bad. 

Fourth.—So was his second. 

Fifth.—Y’s proper lead was the ten of spades 
to his partner’s bid. He had no good lead of his 


Own. 
Query II 


Z, the dealer, was playing a “three royal” 
hand; he held five spades to the ace-king, and 
some side-help. A (second hand) had doubled 
him, holding five small spades and considerable 
side-strength. Y (Dummy) held the jack and 
ten of spades, and B, of course, held the lone 
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queen. Z took it for granted that A, having 
doubled him, must hold the queen of trumps. 
The first lead was a side suit, and the trick was 
taken in Dummy. Then Z led Dummy’s jack 
of trumps; as he did so, he said to A, “I am going 
to give you your queen,”’ and detached the deuce 
from his own hand, so that it was visible to all 
the players. To his surprise B played the queen. 
Z then attempted to push the deuce back into his 
own hand, and it fell, face-up, on the table. He 
left it there and covered B’s queen with his own 
king, taking the trick. 

A “‘called’’ the deuce and claimed the trick 
both on the strength of the exposed card and 
that of the speech. 

Z denied A’s right to both the card and the 
trick, and the case was referred to me. 

Decision :—A’s claim could not be sustained. 
The declarant can expose a card without suffer- 
ing the penalty of having it called (see Chapter 
VIII, on Exposed Cards). And the speech, 
while a serious breach against etiquette, was like- 
wise immune from punishment. 


Query ITI 


Z, the dealer, opened the bidding with ‘‘two 
spades.” A said ‘‘a heart”; and Y (third- 
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hand), said “‘a no-trump,”—which Z, later, 
raised to “three no-trumps,’’ and played the 
hand. 

The hand should have been played by Y, as 
he was the original no-trump bidder. The error 
was not discovered till the sixth round. 

Z made game and rubber; A-B then claimed 
that the hand should not stand, as rubber could 
not have been scored had Z’s hand been exposed, 
—as it should have been. 

DEcIsIonN:—The hand certainly stands. The 
original error was made by A—B, when the wrong 
player led. Any advantage that accrued to 
Z-—Y was therefore the fault of A-B. Z-Y can 
certainly not be penalized (by being made to 
forfeit the hand), for an error of the adversary. 

The moment all four players had played to 
the first trick, the opportunity for correcting 
the error was lost. 


Query IV 


The wrong adversary leads,—the ace of clubs. 
The declarant calls the card and demands that it 
be laid face up, upon the table. The proper 
leader then leads a small club, and the owner of 
the club-ace claims the right to play the ace- 
and take the trick. This claim the declarant 
denies. 
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DECISION:—The claim is sustained. The 
declarant has the right to force an adversary to 
play an exposed card, but he has not the right 
to force him to retain sucha card. (See Chapter 
VIII, on Exposed Cards.) 


Query V 


Are losses on a ‘“‘one-spade”’ make limited to 
100, if doubled by the opponent and not re- 
doubled? 

DEcIsIon:—The losses on a ‘“‘one-spade”’ 
make are always limited to 100. 


Query VI 
We had taken nine tricks, and then got three 
more on a revoke,—making twelve in all. Are 
we entitled to score 20 for little slam? 
DEcIs1on:—A slam can never be scored on a 


revoke. 
Query VII 


Toward the close of a hand, one of our adver- 
saries led out of turn, and exposed the ace of 
diamonds. I was the Dummy, and my remain- 
ing diamonds, lying on the board, were the king 
and three small ones. The proper leader sat on 
my right; he immediately led the queen of 
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diamonds, through my king, and to the ace 
which his partner had shown. My partner put 
up the king, which was taken by the ace. 

I claimed that they could not play the ace of 
diamonds after having so exposed it; I objected 
strenuously, but was overruled. 

Was n’t that hand practically dead? As we 
were ahead before this hand arose, did n’t we 
win the game? Could we not call a suit from 
them? 

DecisIon:—No hand is dead because of an 
exposed card. No game can be taken because 
of such a card. Had it been the original lead, 
you should preferably have called a suit. 

The ace of diamonds, in this case, should have 
been laid on the board. Then, when the other 
adversary led the queen of diamonds, the declarant 
should have played a low diamond from Dummy, 
and should have called the ace on the queen. This 
would have made the king good, and would have 
penalized the wrong lead and the improper 
advantage taken of that lead. 


Query VIII 


This came from Virginia; it is a matter, not of 
etiquette, but of judgment,—and it struck me as 
being very interesting. 
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The score was game-all, and love-all on the 
rubber. Z-Y were ahead in honors and penal- 
ties. Z dealt and bid ‘‘one royal’’; A held these 
cards: 

9 KJ102 
de KI 

© AQ6 
@ Q1052 


He said ‘‘one no-trump,”’ correctly, of course. 
Y bid ‘two royals,”’ and B held this hand: 


Y 968 

fe 21098432 
© 85 

& 6 


He bid ‘‘three clubs.” 

Then Z opened the second round with ‘‘three 
royals.”” A said ‘“‘three no-trumps,” played 
the hand, and was set. A discussion then arose 
as to B’s call of ‘‘three clubs,”’ which had caused 
his partner to venture on “three no-trumps.”’ 

The two questions put to me were: 

First—Should B have made that bid? 

And, second.—Should A have gone up in no- 
trumps? 

A three-bid is very high on a weak queen-suit, 
even with a side-singleton. It was evidently 
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prompted by A’s no-trump bid. I should have 
hesitated to make it, and yet I think it absolutely 
warranted by the circumstances. It was more 
than allowable—it was even desirable. With 
both the adversaries bidding royals so freely, it 
looked as though they might well go rubber; and 
B’s own hand held nothing to discount this 
belief. The point is here: By bidding “‘three 
clubs,’ B positively denied a hand that could help 
no-trumps, and showed a hand that must be played 
in suit. 

He would greatly have preferred to say “‘two 
no-trumps,’’ if possible. He didn’t have to 
stop the royals to do this; his partner had already 
announced a royal-stopper. If B had held a 
long-established suit of clubs, he would have 
used it to raise the no-trump bid. He would 
have done this, even lacking side re-entry, 
because his partner must have at least one club 
to lead. No one bids no-trump with a blank 
suit. 

Again, if B had held a long scattered suit of 
clubs headed by the ace, and some side re-entry 
in the shape of guarded honors, he would have 
chosen the no-trump bid without hesitation. 
Therefore, his bid denied a hand that could help 
no-trump, proclaimed a hand that must be played 
in suit, denied a strong established club-suit, 
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dented a scattered club-suit headed by the ace, 
backed by a side re-eniry—and showed nothing 
but a hand whose one hope of saving rubber was 
to bid on a long, weak suit; the length of that 
suit would presuppose shortness in some other 
suit and hopes of a ruff. Ruffs and no-trumps 
are not synonymous. 

Coming then to A, I consider his bid distinctly 
bad, and far more open to criticism than his 
partner’s “‘three clubs.”’ It showed less insight, 
less acumen in reading what B had striven to 
tell him. Of course, A wanted rubber, and 
rubber looked easier in no-trumps than in clubs. 

But—A’s stopper in spades was in a very pre- 
carious situation. Royals were being bid on both 
sides of him. It might well happen that the ace 
was on one side of him and the king on the 
other, and the jack might be anywhere. 

He knew positively that B’s club suit was not 
established, because he himself held the king- 
jack. Therefore, it must be long and weak, and 
B held no side-tricks or he would have said no- 
trumps. This marked three of the four aces and 
two of the four kings as being in the enemy’s 
hands; five tricks, enough to set the bid. Of 
course, the club-ace might have been in B’s hand. 

Even thén he had denied side re-entry, and A 
would have to overtake his own jack to get in. 
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There were then two aces and two kings against 
him—the adversaries’ book. The clubs could 
not last forever, and the adversaries’ royals 
would be established on the first few rounds. 
The moment clubs were finished and A started 
on another suit, the enemy would come in with 
one of those adverse kings or aces and would slide 
down the line with the remaining royals. 

DECISION: This then would be my opinion 
of the situation: 

I consider the three-club bid entirely war- 
ranted by the circumstances, and the three no- 
trump bid very poor. A should have played to 
defeat the royals, or at least to save game. He 
had an almost sure spade-trick, a club-trick, and 
a possible ruff, a diamond-trick, and a heart- 
trick. A much better hand to save game than 
to go game! And a chance to get back some of 
those lost penalties, rather than to let the adver- 
saries pile up more! 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE GAME 


THE human side of the game has two aspects; 
first, as regards one’s self; and second, as regards 
_ the other three players at a table. 

Every player should make it his aim to be 
thoroughly unselfish and thoughtful of the 
comfort of the others. He should rid himself 
of all annoying mannerisms. I know faultless 
players who render every gamea burden. Some 
hum tunes under their breath; some keep up an 
incessant tattoo with their fingers, on the table; 
some close their cards in a tight little pack after 
each play, and have to run them all over every 
time they want a card; the cards should always 
be kept in a close fan-shape in the hands of the 
players. Some hold their cards too far away, 
and have constantly to be asked to hold them up. 
Some ‘‘snap’’ every card they play; this is as 
hard on the cards as it is on the nerves of the 
other playerg; cards should always be played as 
noiselessly as possible. Some cover the cards 
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with their hands, as they play them,—thus 
rendering it impossible to see them; all cards 
should be tossed or dropped. Some (these are 
women of course) always load the card-table 
with a mass of gold-bags, handkerchiefs, chains, 
vanity-cases, etc.,—which constantly jingle, 
and which take up room intended for other 
things. Some players are always trifling with 
the ‘‘still”’ pack of cards, so that there is no way 
of marking the deal. And many, many players 
are execrable winners and execrable losers. 

Excessive slowness is maddening and un- 
necessary. You have to decide sometime; learn 
to do it with a fair degree of celerity. Any 
undue emphasis given to the play of a card, 
whether by manner, gesture, or speech, is an 
outrage against etiquette. 

Constant explanation and discussion are. 
wearing and unnecessary. Nobody is dying to 
know just why you did a certain thing,—and 
your explanations will rarely convince them of its 
correctness. 

Not every one can play a faultless game; but 
every one is certainly capable of the highest 
degree of etiquette and courtesy,—and these 
two things go far towards making up for any 
lack of skill. 

After attending to yourself, learn to study 
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all the persons with whom you play. Practice 
character-analysis. Auction is a combination 
of Whist and Poker,—that is what gives it its 
fascination; and it has been justly claimed that 
Poker, more than any other card-game, requires 
insight into human nature! In one respect, 
there is a wide difference between the two games; 
“bluff” will not go, in Auction, because every 
hand is played to the finish, and because you 
have a partner. 

But you must study your partner and your 
adversaries. If you know a man is determined to 
play every hand, you can “force” the bid much 
more successfully than if you are playing against 
a man who is wise enough to “drop,’”’ and to 
leave you to play your forcing-bid. If you see 
a player is an inveterate bluffer, call his bluffs. 
If you realize that, although he knows his rules, 
he is given to breaking them, ‘just for this once,” 


_ draw your own conclusions accordingly, and 


don’t trust him as implicitly as you would a more 
conservative player; if your partner is ultra- 
conservative, take an occasional risk yourself— 
just to make a good average; if he is risky, stick 


to rock-bottom solidity in your own play. If 


luck is with you, gamble on it; if it is against 
you, never try to force it—limit your losses. Be 
reliable, be conservative, but don’t be wooden. 


18 
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But, after all, written instructions on this 
head are useless. Insight into human nature 
and the ability to cope with a given situation 
are inborn, acquired, or lacking. If acquired, 
actual experience is the only teacher. Printed 
matter will help you in your game, your rules, 
your choice of method. But it can never give 
you insight. 


CHAPTER XV 
AN AUCTION “BROMIDE” 


THE favorite method of ‘‘damning with faint 
praise’’ in Auction is this: if a man’s game does 
not suit you, you smile, shrug your shoulders, 
and say: “Oh, he plays Bridge, not Auction!” 

This has become such an Auction “‘bromide”’ 
that I pray I may always be delivered from it. 
Nevertheless, this fact remains: if any one plays 
“Bridge not Auction,” it is the preémptive 
bidder. He has grasped one of Auction’s poten- 
tialities,—the bid. He has utterly failed to grasp 
that even greater opportunity,—the penalty- 
field. The man who neglects this, is still playing 
Bridge,—Bid-Bridge! 
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CHAPTER XVI 
LUCK 


THERE is a prevalent superstition that ‘luck 
at cards’’ always evens up! To this I voice an 
emphatic dissent. Why should card-luck be the 
only thing in the world, of which every one receives 
an equal share? We all know that other things 
don’t ‘even up,’’— why then this? 

I know that it does not. I know it by statis- 
tics, and by records kept for years, of the hands 
of various players. 

There are proverbially good holders and 
proverbially bad ones. Luck may even up in 
life at large, but not necessarily in any one line. 
The old French proverb says, ‘‘Lucky at cards, 
unlucky in love.” Some have luck in one line, 
some in another; the woman who is less beau- 
tiful may be more fascinating, or more lovable, 
or more clever (or she may not). But it would 
be manifestly absurd to say that all women have 
an equal share of that one gift, beauty, or that 
they will have it if they wait long enough. 

Did any one ever claim that “beauty evens 
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up in the long run’? Or brains? Or charm? 
Why luck in cards, then? I believe that luck 
is as real as the nose on your face. And I think 
it is a distressing deterrent to the perfection 
of so scientific a game as Auction. 

Does business-luck always ‘even up” ? 
Leaving ability out of the question, are n’t there 
some men to whom opportunities always come, 
and others who rarely have a chance? Of 


_ course there are! It is so well-recognized that 


we often hear it said of a certain man,—‘‘Oh, 
he was born with a silver spoon in his mouth!’’ 

Many persons who read this will insist that 
their “luck always evens up in the long run.” 
That is because they are average holders; the ec- 
centric holders, whether good or bad, will testify 
tothe contrary. And, asin everything else, the 


average class greatly out-numbers the eccentric 


class; otherwise, the classes would be reversed! 

Let me then repeat, if card-luck always 
“evened up,” it would be the only thing in the 
entire Universe that did. And that, I think, 
would be a much greater phenomenon than that 
some players should generally hold good cards, 


-and others should generally hold poor ones! 


To accompany “Auction High-Lights”’ 


By Florence Irwin 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE LAWS 
OF AUCTION 


The revised laws of the Whist Club are here appended. 
I shall enumerate briefly the principal changes. 

The fact that dummy can now call attention to a re- 
voke (provided he does not voluntarily look into the 
hand of either adversary) delights my soul. I have been 
clamoring for this, both verbally and in print, for two 
years. 

The revoke-penalty is reduced to 100, with an addi- 
tional 100 for each subsequent revoke. 

Chicane is abolished. It was a puerile sort of thing 
anyhow, and its existence, or non-existence, is unimportant. 

The slam values remain the same, though many au- 
thorities wished them increased. 

There is a new law (11) for the shortening of a “‘last’’ 
rubber, and others regarding ‘‘impossible” declarations 
and the enforcing of penalties (50a, 50b, and 50c). A 
new penalty is established for redoubling more than once, 
for doubling a partner’s declaration, or redoubling a 
partner’s double (54). Exposed cards on the twelfth 
trick are dealt with in law 70a; and law 40 handles spe- 
cifically the questions regarding imperfect packs of cards. 

My idea of awarding 100 (or 125) honor points, in 
duplicate Auction, to the player who makes 30 or more 
trick points in a hand, is officially adopted. This idea 
appears on page 152 of my first book (The Fine Points 
of Auction Bridge, printed in February, 1913), and I am 
naturally pleased at its success. 

FLORENCE IRWIN. 

Hastings-on-Hudson, December, 1913. 
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The 
Laws of Auction 


As Adopted by 
The Whist Club 


also 


Laws of Three-Handed and Duplicate 


Together with the 


Etiquette of the Game 


4 COPYRIGHT, 1913, BY 
THE WHIST CLUB, NEW YORK 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of 
The Whist Club the following laws applicable to 
Auction were approved and adopted. 


THE WHIST CLUB. 


New York, 
November, 1913. 
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THE LAWS OF AUCTION 


THE RUBBER 


1. The partners first winning two games win the 
tubber. When the first two games decide the rubber, a 
third is not played. 


SCORING 


2. Each side has a trick score and a score for all other 
counts, generally known as the honor score. In the trick 
score the only entries made are points for tricks won (see 
Law 3), which count both toward the game and in the 
total of the rubber. 

All other points, including honors, penalties, slam, little 
slam, and undertricks, are recorded in the honor score, 
which counts only in the total of the rubber. 

3. When the declarer wins the number of tricks bid 
or more, each above six counts on the trick score: two 
‘points when spades are trumps, six when clubs are trumps, 
seven when diamonds are trumps, eight when hearts are 
trumps, nine when royal spades are trumps, and ten when 
the declaration is no trump. 

4. A game consists of thirty points made by tricks 
alone. Every deal is played out, whether or not during 
it the game be concluded, and any points made (even if in 
excess of thirty) are counted. 
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5. The ace, king, queen, knave, and ten of the trump 
suit are the honors; when no trump is declared, the aces 
are the honors. 

6. Honors are credited to the original holders; they are 
valued as follows: 


WHEN A TRUMP IS DECLARED 


3* honors held between partners equal value of 2 tricks 


“a ‘ 


4 “ 4 iJ 
5 +“ ae “ae “ “ 5 
4 “a in rt hand . “ “ g “ 
- } par in F 
4 “ oe I partner’s aa ae 9 . 
hand 
5 “e oe I o “e oe Io “ee 


WHEN NO TRUMP IS DECLARED 


3 aces held between partners count 30 


“ec “ <4 Ad 40 
4 in one hand 100 


* Frequently called ‘‘simple honors.”"’ 


7. Slam is made when partners take thirteen tricks.* 
It counts 40 points in the honor score. 

8. Little slam is made when partners take twelve 
tricks.t| It counts 20 points in the honor score. 

9. The value of honors, slam, or little slam, is not 
affected by doubling or redoubling. 

10. At the conclusion of a rubber the trick and honor 
scores of each side are added and 250 additional points 
added to the score of the winners of the rubber. The 
size of the rubber is the difference between the completed 


*Law 84 prohibits a revoking side from scoring slam, and provides 
that tricks received by the declarer as penalty for a reyoke shall not 
entitle him to a slam not otherwise obtained. 

{Law 84 prohibits a revoking side from scoring little slam, and pro- 
vides that tricks received by the declarer as penalty for a revoke shall 
not entitle him to a little slam not otherwise obtained. If a declarer 


bid 7 and take twelve tricks he counts 20 for little slam, although his 
declaration fails. 
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. scores. If the score of the losers of the rubber exceed that of 
the winners, the losers win the amount of the excess. 

11. When a rubber is started with the agreement that 
the play shall terminate (i.e., no new deal shall commence) 
at a specified time, and the rubber is unfinished at that 
hour, the score is made up as it stands, 125 being added to 
the score of the winners of agame. A deal if started must 
be finished. 

12. A proved error in the honor score may be corrected 
at any time before the score of the rubber has been made 
up and agreed upon. 

13. A proved error in the trick score may be corrected 
at any time before a declaration has been made in the 
following game, or, if it occur in the final game of the 
rubber, before the score has been made up and agreed 
upon. 


CUTTING 


14. Incutting, the ace is the lowest card; between cards 
of otherwise equal value the heart is the lowest, the dia- 
mond next, the club next, and spade the highest. 

15. Every player must cut from the same pack. 

16. Should a player expose more than one card, the 
highest is his cut. 


FORMING TABLES 


17. Those first in the room have the prior right to 
play. Candidates of equal standing decide their order by 
cutting; those who cut lowest play first. 

18, Six players constitute a complete table. 

19. After the table has been formed, the players cut to 
decide upon partners, the two lower play against the two 
higher, The lowest is the dealer, who has choice of cards 
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and seats, and, having made his selection, must abide by 
hee 

20. The right to succeed players as they retire is 
acquired by announcing the desire to do so, and such 
announcements, in the order made, entitle candidates to 
fill vacancies as they occur. 


CUTTING OUT 


21. If, at the end of a rubber, admission be claimed by 
one or two candidates, the player or players who have 
played the greatest number of consecutive rubbers with- 
draw; when all have played the same number, they cut | 
to decide upon the outgoers; the highest are out.f 


RIGHT OF ENTRY 


22. At the end of a rubber a candidate is not entitled 
to enter a table unless he declare his intention before any 
player cut, either for partners, for a new rubber, or for 
cutting out. 

23. Inthe formation of new tables candidates who have 
not played at an existing table have the prior right of 
entry. Others decide their right to admission by cutting. 

24. When one or more players belonging to an existing 
table aid in making up a new one, which cannot be formed 
without him or them, he or they shall be the last to cut 
out. 

25. A player belonging to one table who enters an- 
other, or announces a desire to do so, forfeits his right at 
his original table, unless the new table cannot be formed 
without him, in which case he may retain his position at 


* He may consult his partner before making his decision. 
7 See Law 14 as to value of cards in cutting. 
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his original table by announcing his intention to return as 
soon as his place at the new table can be filled. 

26. Should a player leave a table during the progress 
of a rubber, he may, with the consent of the three others, 
appoint a substitute to play during his absence; but such 
appointment becomes void upon the conclusion of the 
rubber, and does not in any way affect the rights of the 
substitute. 

27. If a player break up a table, the others have a 
prior right of entry elsewhere. 


SHUFFLING 


28. The pack must not be shuffled below the table nor 
so the face of any card be seen. 

29. The dealer’s partner must collect the cards from 
the preceding deal and has the right to shuffle first. Each 
player has the right to shuffle subsequently. The dealer 
has the right to shuffle last, but should a card or cards be 
seen during his shuffling or while giving the pack to be 
cut, he must reshuffle. 

30. After shuffling, the cards, properly collected, must 
be placed face downward to the left of the next dealer, 
where they must remain untouched until the end of the 
current deal. 


THE DEAL 


31. Players deal in turn; the order of dealing is to the 
 Teft. 

32. Immediately before the deal, the player on the 
dealer’s right.cuts, so that each packet contains at least 
four cards. Tt, in or after cutting, and prior to the be- 
ginning of the deal, a card be exposed, or if any doubt 
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exist as to the place of the cut, the dealer must reshuffle and 
the same player must cut again. 

33. After the pack has been properly cut, it should 
not be reshuffled or recut except as provided in Law 32. 

34. Should the dealer shuffle after the cut, his adver- 
saries may also shuffle and the pack must be cut again. 

35. The fifty-two cards must be dealt face downward. 
The deal is completed when the last card is dealt. 

36. In the event of a misdeal, the same pack must be 
dealt again by the same player. 


A NEW DEAL 


37. There must be a new deal: 

(a) If the cards be not dealt, beginning at the 
dealer’s left, into four packets one at a time 
and in regular rotation. 

(6) If, during a deal, or during the play, the pack 
be proved incorrect. 

(c) If, during a deal, any card be faced in the pack 
or exposed, on, above, or below the table. 

(d) If more than thirteen cards be dealt to any 
player.* 

(e) Ifthe last card do not come in its regular order 
to the dealer. 

(f) Ifthe dealer omit having the pack cut, deal out 
of turn or with the adversaries’ cards, and 
either adversary call attention to the fact 
before the end of the deal and before looking 
at any of his cards. 


38. Should a correction of any offense mentioned in 
37 f not be made in time, or should an adversary who has 


* This error, whenever discovered, renders a new deal necessary. 
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looked at any of his cards be the first to call attention to 
the error, the deal stands, and the game proceeds as if the 
deal had been correct, the player to the left dealing the 
next. When the deal has been with the wrong cards, 
the next dealer may take whichever pack he prefers. 

39. If, prior to the cut for the following deal, a pack 
be proved incorrect, the deal is void, but all prior scores 
stand.* 

The pack is not incorrect when a missing card or cards 
are found in the other pack, among the quitted tricks, 
below the table, or in any other place which makes it 
possible that such card or cards were part of the pack 
during the deal. 

40. Should three players have their proper number of 
cards, the fourth, less, the missing card or cards, if found, 
belong to him, and he, unless dummy, is answerable for 
any established revoke or revokes he may have made just 
as if the missing card or cards had been continuously in 
his hand. When a card is missing, any player may search 
the other pack, the quitted tricks, or elsewhere for it. 

If before, during, or at the conclusion of play, one player 
hold more than the proper number of cards, and another 
less, the deal is void. 

41. Aplayer may not cut, shuffle, or deal for his partner 
if either adversary object. 


THE DECLARATION 


42. The dealer, having examined his hand, must 
declare to win at least one odd trick, } either with a specified 
suit, or at no trump. 


* A correct pack contains exactly fifty-two cards, one of each 
denomination. 
t One trick more than six. 
19 
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43. After the dealer has declared, each player in turn, 
beginning on the dealer’s left, must pass, make a higher 
declaration, double the last declaration, or redouble a 
declaration which has been doubled, subject to the pro- 
visions of Law 54. 

44. A declaration of a greater number of tricks in a 
suit of lower value, which equals the last declaration in 
value of points, is a higher declaration; e.g., a declaration 
of ‘‘three spades’’ is higher than “‘one club.” 

45. A player in his turn may overbid the previous 
adverse declaration any number of times, and may also 
overbid his partner, but he cannot overbid his own declara- 
tion which has been passed by the three others. 

46. The player who makes the final declaration* must 
play the combined hands, his partner becoming dummy, 
unless the suit or no trump finally declared was bid by the 
partner before it was called by the final declarer, in which 
case the partner, no matter what bids have intervened, 
must play the combined hands. 

47. When the player of the two hands (hereinafter 
termed ‘‘the declarer”) wins at least as many tricks as he 
declared, he scores the full value of the tricks won (see 
Law 3). 

47a. When the declarer fails to win as many tricks as he 
declares, neither he nor his adversaries score anything 
toward the game, but his adversaries score in their honor 
column 50 points for each undertrick (i.e., each trick short 
of the number declared). If the declaration be doubled, 


the adversaries score 100 points; if redoubled, 200 points 
for each undertrick. 


* A declaration becomes final when it has been passed by three 
players. 


} For amount scored by declarer, if doubled, see Laws 53 and 56. 
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48. The loss on the dealer’s original declaration of 
“one spade” is limited to 100 points, whether doubled 
or not, unless redoubled. Honors are scored as held. 

49. Ifa player make a declaration (other than passing) 
out of turn, either adversary may demand a new deal, or 
may allow such declaration to stand, in which case the 
bidding shall continue as if the declaration had been in turn. 

If a player pass out of turn, the order of the bidding is 
not affected, 7.e., it is still the turn of the player to the 
left of the last declarer. The player who has passed out 
of turn may re-enter the bidding in his proper turn if the 
declaration he has passed be overbid or doubled. 

50. If a player make an insufficient or impossible 
declaration, either adversary may demand that it be 
penalized. The penalty for an insufficient declaration is 
that the bid is made sufficient in the declaration named and 
the partner of the declarer may not further declare unless 
an adversary subsequently bid or double. The penalty 
for an impossible declaration is that the bid is made seven 
in the suit named and the partner of the declarer may not 
further declare unless an adversary subsequently bid or 
double. Either adversary, instead of penalizing an im- 
possible declaration, may demand a new deal, or that the 
last declaration made on behalf of his partnership become 
the final declaration. 

50a. If a player who has been debarred from bidding 
under Laws 50 or 65, during the period of such prohibi- 
tion, make any declaration (other than passing), either 
adversary may decide whether such declaration stand, and 
neither the offending player nor his partner may further 
participate in the bidding even at the adversaries double 
or declare. # 

50). A penalty for a declaration out of turn (see Law 
49), an insufficient or impossible declaration (see Law 50), 
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or a bid when prohibited (see Law 50a) may not be en- 
forced if either adversary pass, double, or declare before 
the penalty be demanded.* 

50c. Laws which give to either adversary the right to 
enforce a penalty, do not permit unlimited consultation. 
Either adversary may call attention to the offence and 
select the penalty, or may say, ‘‘Partner, you determine 
the penalty,’ or words to that effect. Any other consulta- 
tion is prohibited, f and if it take place the right to demand 
any penalty is lost. The first decision made by either 
adversary is final and cannot be altered. 

51. At any time during the declaration, a question 
asked by a player concerning any previous bid must be 
answered, but, after the final declaration has been ac- 
cepted, if an adversary of the declarer inform his partner 
regarding any previous declaration, the declarer may call 
a lead from the adversary whose next turnitistolead. If 
the dummy give such information to the declarer, either 
adversary of the declarer may call a lead. A player, 
however, at any time may ask what declaration is being 
played and the question must be answered. 

52. A declaration legitimately made cannot be changed 
after the next player pass, declare, or double. Prior to 
such action a declaration inadvertently made may be 
corrected. If, prior to such correction, an adversary call 
attention to an insufficient or impossible declaration, it 


may not thereafter be corrected nor may the penalty be 
avoided. 


* When the penalty for an insufficient declaration is not demanded, 
the bid over which it was made may be repeated unless some higher 
bid have intervened. 

t The question, ‘‘ Partner, will you select the penalty, or shall I?’’ 
is a form of consultation which is not permitted, 
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DOUBLING AND |REDOUBLING 


53. Doubling ard redoubling doubles and quadruples 
the value of each trick over six, but it does not alter the 
value of a declaration; e.g.,a declaration of ‘‘three clubs” 
is higher than ‘‘two royal spades” doubled or redoubled. 

54. Any declaration may be doubled and redoubled 
once, but not more; a player may not double his partner’s 
declaration, nor redouble his partner’s double, but he may 
tedouble a declaration of his partner which has been 
doubled by an adversary. 

The penalty for redoubling more than once is 100 points 
in the adverse honor score or a new deal; for doubling a 
partner’s declaration, or redoubling a partner’s double 
it is 50 points in the adverse honor score. Either adver- 
sary may demand any penalty enforceable under this law. 

55. Doubling or redoubling reopens the bidding. 
When a declaration has been doubled or redoubled, any 
one of the three succeeding players, including the player 
whose declaration has been doubled, may, in his proper 
turn, make a further declaration of higher value. 

56. When a player whose declaration has been doubled 
wins the declared number of tricks, he scores a bonus of 
50 points in his honor score, and a further 50 points for 
each additional trick. When he or his partner has re- 
doubled, he scores 100 points for making the contract 
and an additional 100 for each extra trick. 

57. A double or redouble is a declaration, and a player 
who doubles or redoubles out of turn is subject to the 
penalty provided by Law 49. 

58. After the final declaration has been accepted, the 
play begins; the player on the left of the declarer leads. 


DUMMY 
59. As soon as the player on the left of the declarer 
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leads, the declarer’s partner places his cards face upward 
on the table, and the declarer plays the cards from that 
hand. 

60. The partner of the declarer has all the rights of a 
player (including the right to call attention to a lead from 
the wrong hand), until his cards are placed face upward 
on the table.* He then becomes the dummy, and takes 
no part whatever in the play, except that he has the right: 


(a) To call the declarer’s attention to the fact that 
too many or too few cards have been played 
toa trick; 

(b) to correct an improper claim of either adversary; 

(c) to call attention to a trick erroneously taken by 
either side; 

(d) to participate in the discussion of any disputed 
question of fact after it has arisen between 
the declarer and either adversary; 

(e) to correct an erroneous score; 

(f) to consult with and advise the declarer as to 
which penalty to exact for a revoke; 

(g) to ask the declarer whether he have any of a 
suit he has renounced. 


The dummy, if he have not intentionally looked at any 


card in the hand of a player, has also the following addi- 
tional rights: 


(h) To call the attention of the declarer to an es- 
tablished adverse revoke; 


(t) to call the attention of the declarer to a card 


exposed by an adversary or to an adverse 
lead out of turn. 


* The penalty is determined by the declarer (see Law 66). 
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61. Should the dummy call attention to any other 
incident in the play in consequence of which any penalty 
might have been exacted, the declarer may not exact such 
penalty. Should the dummy avail himself of rights (h) 
or (z), after intentionally looking at a card in the hand of a 
player, the declarer may not exact any penalty for the 
offence in question. 

62. If the dummy, by touching a card or otherwise, 
suggest the play of one of his cards, either adversary may 
require the declarer to play or not to play such card. 

62a. If the dummy call to the attention of the declarer 
that he is about to lead from the wrong hand, either adver- 
Sary may require that the lead be made from that hand. 

63. Dummy is not subject to the revoke penalty; if 
he revoke and the error be not discovered until the trick 
be turned and quitted, whether by the rightful winners or 
not, the trick must stand. 

64. Acard from the declarer’s hand is not played until 
actually quitted, but should he name or touch a card in 
the dummy, such card is played unless he say, ‘“‘I arrange,” 
or words to that effect. If he simultaneously touch two 
or more such cards, he may elect which to play. 


CARDS EXPOSED BEFORE PLAY 


65. After the deal and before the declaration has been 
finally determined, if any player lead or expose a card, his 
partner may not thereafter bid or double during that de- 
claration,* and the card is subject to call.j When the 
partner of the offending player is the original leader, the 
declarer may also prohibit the initial lead of the suit of 


the exposed gard. 


* See Law soa. 
{ If more than one card be exposed, all may be called. 
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66. After the final declaration has been accepted and 
before the lead, if the partner of the proper leader expose 
or lead a card, the declarer may treat it as exposed or may 
call a suit from the proper leader. A card exposed by the 
leader, after the final declaration and before the lead, is 
subject to call. 


CARDS EXPOSED DURING PLAY 


67. After the original lead, all cards exposed by the 
declarer’s adversaries are liable to be called and must be 
left face upward on the table. 

68. The following are exposed cards: 


(1) Two or more cards played simultaneously; 

(2) a card dropped face upward on the table, even 
though snatched up so quickly that it cannot 
be named; 

(3) a card so held by a player that his partner sees 
any portion of its face; 

(4) a card mentioned by either adversary as being 
held in his or his partner’s hand. 


69. Acard dropped on the floor or elsewhere below the 
table, or so held that it is seen by an adversary but not 
by the partner, is not an exposed card. 

70. Two or more cards played simultaneously by either 
of the declarer’s adversaries give the declarer the right to 
call any one of such cards to the current trick and to treat 
the other card or cards as exposed. 

70a. Should an adversary of the declarer expose his last 
card before his partner play to the twelfth trick, the two 
cards in his partner’s hand become exposed, must be laid 
face upward on the table, and are subject to call. 

71. If, without waiting for his partner to play, either 
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of the declarer’s adversaries play or lead a winning card, 
as against the declarer and dummy and continue (with- 
out waiting for his partner to play) to lead several such 
cards, the declarer may demand that the partner of the 
player in fault win, if he can, the first or any other of 
these tricks. The other cards thus improperly played are 
exposed. 

72. {f either or both of the declarer’s adversaries throw 
his or their cards face upward on the table, such cards are 
exposed and liable to be called; but if either adversary 
retain his hand, he cannot be forced to abandonit. Cards 
exposed by the declarer are not liable to be called. If the 
declarer say, ‘‘I have the rest,” or any words indicating 
the remaining tricks or any number thereof are his, he 
may be required to place his cards face upward on the 
table. He is not then allowed to call any cards his ad- 
‘versaries may have exposed, nor to take any finesse not 
' previously proven a winner unless he announce it when 
making his claim. 

73. Ifa player who has rendered himself liable to have 
the highest or lowest of a suit called (Laws 80, 86, and 92) 
fail to play as directed, or if, when called on to lead one 
suit, he lead another, having in his hand one or more cards 
of the suit demanded (Laws 66, 76, and 93), or if, when 
called upon to win or lose a trick, he fail to do so when he 
can (Laws 71, 80, and 92), or if, when called upon not to 
play a suit, he fail to play as directed (Laws 65 and 66), 
he is liable to the penalty for revoke (Law 84) unless such 
play be corrected before the trick be turned and 
quitted. ; 

74. A player cannot be compelled to play a card which 
would obligé him to revoke. 

75. The call of an exposed card may be repeated until it 


be played. 
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LEADS OUT OF TURN 


76. If either adversary of the declarer’s lead out of 
turn, the declarer may either treat the card so led as 
exposed or may call a suit as soon as it is the turn of either 
adversary to lead. Should they lead simultaneously, the 
lead from the proper hand stands, and the other card is 
exposed. - 

77. If the declarer lead out of turn, either from his 
own hand or dummy, he incurs no penalty, but he may 
not rectify the error unless directed to do so by an adver- 
sary.* If the second hand play, the lead is accepted. 

78. If an adversary of the declarer lead out of turn, 
and the declarer follow either from his own hand or dummy, 
the trick stands. If the declarer before playing refuse 
to accept the lead, the leader may be penalized as provided 
in Law 76, 

79. Ifa player called on to lead a suit have none of it, 
the penalty is paid. 


CARDS PLAYED IN ERROR 


80. Should the fourth hand, not being dummy or 
declarer, play before the second, the latter may be required 
to play his highest or lowest card of the suit led, or to win 
or lose the trick. In such case, if the second hand be void 
of the suit led, the declarer in lieu of any other penalty may 
call upon the second hand to play the highest card of any 
designated suit. If he name a suit of which the second 
hand is void, the penalty is paid.t 

81. If any one, except dummy, omit playing to a trick, 


* The rule in Law 50 as to consultations governs the right of adver- 
saries to consult as to whether such direction be given. 

} Should the declarer play third hand before the second hand, the 
fourth hand may without penalty play before his partner. 
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and such error be not corrected until he has played to the 
next, the adversaries or either of them may claim a new 
deal; should either decide that the deal stand, the surplus 
card (at the end of the hand) is considered played to the 
imperfect trick, but does not constitute a revoke therein.* 

82. When any one, except dummy, plays two or more 
cards to the same trick and the mistake is not corrected, he 
is answerable for any consequent revokes he may make. 
When the error is detected during the play, the tricks may 
be counted face downward, to see if any contain more 
than four cards; should this be the case, the trick which 
contains a surplus card or cards may be examined and such 
card or cards restored to the original holder.f 


THE REVOKE { 


83. A revoke occurs when a player, other than dummy, 
holding one or more cards of the suit led, plays a card of a 
different suit. It becomes an established revoke when the 
trick in which it occurs is turned and quitted by the rightful 
winners (z.e., the hand removed from the trick after it has 
been turned face downward on the table), or when either 
the revoking player or his partner, whether in turn or 
otherwise, leads or plays to the following trick. 

84. The penalty for each established revoke is: 


(a) When the declarer revokes, he cannot score for 
tricks and his adversaries add 100 points to 
their score in the honor column, in addition 
to any penalty which he may have incurred 
for not making good his declaration. 


* As to the right of adversaries to consult, see Law 5o0c. 

} Either adversary may decide which card shall be considered 
played to the trick which contains more than four cards, 

t See Law 73. 
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(b) When either of the adversaries revokes, the de- 
clarer may either add 100 points to his score 
in the honor column or take three tricks from 
his opponents and add them to his own.* 
Such tricks may assist the declarer to make 
good his declaration, but shall not entitle 
him to score any bonus in the honor column 
in case the declaration has been doubled or 
redoubled, nor to a slam or little slam not 
otherwise obtained. ft 

(c) When, during the play of a deal, more than one 
revoke is made by the same side, the penalty 
for each revoke after the first is 100 points. 


The value of their honors is the only score that can be 
made by a revoking side. 

85. A player may ask his partner if he havea card of 
the suit which he has renounced; should the question be 
asked before the trick be turned and quitted, subsequent 
turning and quitting does not establish a revoke, and the 
error may be corrected unless the question be answered 
in the negative, or unless the revoking player or his 
partner have led or played to the following trick. 

86. Ifa player correct his mistake in time to save a 
revoke, any player or players who have followed him may 
withdraw his or their cards and substitute others, and the 
cards so withdrawn are not exposed. If the player in 
fault be one of the declarer’s adversaries, the card played 
in error is exposed, and the declarer may call it whenever 
he pleases, or he may require the offender to play his 


* The dummy may advise the declarer which penalty to exact. 
} The value of the three tricks, doubled or redoubled, as the case 
may be, is counted in the trick score, 
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highest or lowest card of the suit to the trick, but this 
penalty cannot be exacted from the declarer. 

87. At the end of. the play the claimants of a revoke 
may search all the tricks. If the cards-have been mixed, 
the claim may be urged and proved if possible; but no 
proof is necessary and the claim is established if, after 
it is made, the accused player or his partner mix the 
cards before they have been sufficiently examined by the 
adversaries. 

88. A revoke cannot be claimed after the cards have 
been cut for the following deal. 

89. Should both sides revoke, the only score permitted 
is for honors. In such case, if one side revoke more than 
once, the penalty of 100 points for each extra revoke is 
scored by the other side. 


GENERAL RULES 


go. A trick turned and quitted may not be looked at 
(except under Law 82) until the end of the play. The 
penalty for the violation of this law is 25 points in the 
adverse honor score. 

gt. Any player during the play of a trick or after the 
four cards are played, and before the trick is turned and 
quitted, may demand that the cards be placed before their 
respective players. 

92. When an adversary of the declarer, before his 
partner plays, calls attention to the trick, either by saying 
it is his, or, without being requested to do so, by naming 
his card or drawing it toward him, the declarer may require 
such partner to play his highest or lowest card of the suit 
led, or to wjn or lose the trick. 

93. An adversary of the declarer may call his partner’s 
attention to the fact that he is about to play or lead out of 
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turn; but if, during the play, he make any unauthorized 
reference to any incident of the play, the declarer may call 
a suit from the adversary whose next turn it is to lead. 

94. In all cases where a penalty has been incurred, the 
offender is bound to give reasonable time for the decision 
of his adversaries. 


NEW CARDS 


95. Unless a pack be imperfect, no player has the right 
to callfor one new pack. When fresh cards are demanded, 
two packs must be furnished. When they are produced 
during a rubber, the adversaries of the player demanding 
them have the choice of the new cards. If it be the begin- 
ning of a new rubber, the dealer, whether he or one of his 
adversaries call for the new cards, has the choice. New 
cards cannot be substituted after the pack has been cut 
for a new deal. 

96. A card or cards torn or marked must be replaced 
by agreement or new cards furnished. 


BYSTANDERS 


97. While a bystander, by agreement among the 
players, may decide any question, he should not say any- 
thing unless appealed to; and if he make any remark which 
calls attention to an oversight affecting the score, or to the 
exaction of a penalty, he is liable to be called upon by the 
players to pay the stakes (not extras) lost. 


ETIQUETTE OF AUCTION 


In the game of Auction slight intimations convey much 
information. The code succinctly states laws which fix 
penalties for an offence. To offend against etiquette is 
far more serious than to offend against a law; for in the 
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latter case the offender is subject to the prescribed penal- 
ties; in the former his adversaries are without redress. 

1. Declarations should be made in a simple manner, 
thus: “‘one heart,”’ ‘“‘one no trump,” “‘pass,”’ ‘‘double”’; 
they should be made orally and not by gesture. 

2. Aside from his legitimate declaration, a player 
should not show by word or gesture the nature of his hand, 
or his pleasure or displeasure at a play, bid, or double. 

3. Ifa player demand that the cards be placed, he 
should do so for his own information and not to call his 
partner’s attention to any card or play. 

4. An opponent of the declarer should not lead until 
the preceding trick has been turned and quitted; nor, after 
having led a winning card, should he draw another from 
his hand before his partner has played to the current 
trick. 

5. A card should not be played with such emphasis 
as to draw attention to it, nor should a player detach one 
card from his hand and subsequently play another. 

6. A player should not purposely incur a penalty be- 
cause he is willing to pay it, nor should he make a second 
revoke to conceal a first. 

7. Conversation during the play should be avoided, 
as it may annoy players at the table or at other tables in 
the room. 

8. The dummy should not leave his seat to watch his 
partner play. He should not call attention to the score 
nor to any card or cards that he or the other players hold. 

g. If a player say, “I have the rest,” or any words 
indicating that the remaining tricks, or any number there- 
of, are his, and one or both of the other players expose his 
or their cards, or request him to play out the hand, he 
should not allow any information so obtained to influence 


his play. 
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10. If a player concede, in error, one or more tricks, 
the concession should stand. 

11. A player having been cut out of one table should 
not seek admission in another unless willing to cut for the 
privilege of entry. 

12. A player should not look at any of his cards until 
the end of the deal. 


THE LAWS OF THREE-HANDED AUCTION 


The Laws of Auction govern the three-handed game 
except as follows: 

(1) Three players take part in a game and four consti- 

‘tute a complete table. Each plays for himself; there are 
no partners, except as provided in Law 7. 

(2) The player who cuts lowest selects his seat and the 
cards with which he deals first. The player who cuts next 
lowest sits on the dealer’s left. 

(3) The cards are dealt in four packets, one for each 
of the three players and one for the dummy.* Thedummy 
hand is not touched until after the final declaration has 
been made. 

(4) The dealer declares, and the bidding continues as 
in Auction, except that each player bids exclusively on 
his own account. 

(5) The penalty for a declaration out of turn is that 
each of the other players receives 50 points in his honor 
score. A declaration out of turn does not affect the right 
of the player whose turn it is to declare, unless both he 
and the other player, either by passing or declaring, accept 
the improper declaration. 

(6) Ifa player declare out of turn, and the succeeding 
player either pass or declare, the third player may demand 


* This hand is generally dealt opposite to the dealer, 


sae 
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that the mistake be corrected as is provided in Law 5. 
In such case the player who first declared out of turn is 
the only one penalized. 

(7) The player making the final declaration, #.e., a 

declaration that has been passed by both of the others, 
plays his own hand and that of the dummy against the 
other two, who then, and for that particular hand, assume 
the relatiorship of partners. 
- (8) Itis advisable that the game be played at a round 
table so that the hand of the dummy can be placed in 
front of the declarer without obliging any player to move; 
but, in the event of a square table being used, the two 
players who become the adversaries of the declarer should 
sit opposite each other, the dummy being opposite the 
declarer. At the end of the play the original positions 
should be resumed. 

(9) If, after the deal has been completed and before 
the conclusion of the declaration, any player expose a 
card, each of his adversaries counts 50 points in his honor 
score, and the declarer, if he be not the offender, may call 
upon the player on his left to lead or not to lead the suit 
of the exposed card. Ifa card be exposed by the declarer 
after the final declaration, there is no penalty, but if 
exposed by an adversary of the declarer, it is subject to 
the same penalty as in Auction. 

(10) Ifa player double out of turn, each of his adver- 
saries counts 100 points in his respective honor score, and 
the player whose declaration has been doubled may elect 
whether the double shall stand. The bidding is then 
resumed, but if the double shall be disallowed, the declara- 
tion may not be doubled by the other player. 

(11) The rubber continues until two games have been 
won by the same player; it may consist of two, three, or 
four games. 

20 
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(12) When the declarer fulfils his contract, he scores as 
in Auction. When he fails to do so, both of his adver- 
saries score as in Auction. 

(13) Honors are scored by each player separately, i.e., 
each player who holds one honor scores the value of a 
trick; each player who holds two honors scores twice the 
value of a trick; a player who holds three honors scores 
three times the value of a trick; a player who holds four 
honors scores eight times the value of a trick; and a player 
who holds five honors scores ten times the value of a trick. 
In a no-trump declaration, each ace counts ten, and four 
held by one player count 100. The declarer counts 
separately both his own honors and those held by the 
dummy. 

(14) A player scores 125 points for winning a game, a 
further 125 points for winning a second game, and 250 
points for winning a rubber. 

(15) At the end of the rubber, all scores of each player 
are added and his total obtained. Each one wins from 
or loses to each other the difference between their re- 
spective totals. A player may win from both the others, 
lose to one and win from the other, or lose to both. 


THE LAWS OF DUPLICATE AUCTION 


Duplicate Auction is governed by the Laws of Auction, 
except in so far as they are modified by the following 
special laws: 

A. Scoring. In Duplicate Auction there are neither 
games norrubbers. Each deal is scored just as in Auction, 
with the addition that whenever a pair makes 30 or more 
for tricks as the score of one deal, it adds as a premium 
125 points in its honor column. 

B. Irregularities in the Hands. If a player have either 
more or less than his correct number of cards, the course to 
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be pursued is determined by the time of the discovery of the 
irregularity. ; 


(1) When the irregularity is discovered before or 
during the original play: There must be a 
new deal. 

(2) When the irregularity is discovered at the time 
the cards are taken up for overplay and before 
such overplay has begun: It must be sent 
back to the table from which it came, and the 
error be there rectified. 

(3) When the irregularity is not discovered un- 
til after the overplay has begun: In two- 
table duplicate there must be a new deal; 
but in a game in which the same deals are 
played at more than two tables, the hands 
must be rectified as is provided above and 
then passed to the next table without over- 
play at the table at which the error was dis- 
covered; in which case, if a player have less 
than thirteen cards and his adversary the cor- 
responding surplus, each pair takes the average 
score for that deal; if, however, his partner 
have the corresponding surplus, his pair is given 
the lowest score and his opponents the highest 
score made at any table for that deal. 


C. Playing the cards. Each player, when it is his turn 
_ to play, must place his card, face upward, before him and 
toward the centre of the table. He must allow it to re- 
main upon the table in this position until all have played 
to the trick, #vyhen he must turn it over and place it face 
downward, nearer to himself; if he or his partner have won 
the trick, the card should point toward his partner and 
himself; otherwise it should point toward the adversaries, 
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The declarer may either play dummy’s cards or may call 
them by name whenever it is dummy’s turn to play and 
have dummy play them for him. 

A trick is turned and quitted when all four players have 
turned and ceased to touch their respective cards. 

The cards must be left in the order in which they were 
played until the scores of the deal have been recorded. 

D. The Revoke. A revoke may be claimed at any time 
before the last trick of the deal in which it occurs has been 
turned and quitted and the scores of that deal agreed upon 
and recorded, but not thereafter. 

E. Error in Score. A proven error in the trick or 
honor score may be corrected at any time before the final 
score of the contestants for the deal or deals played before 
changing opponents has been made up and agreed upon. 

F. A New Deal. A new dea! is not allowed for any 
reason, except as provided in Laws of Auction 36 and 37. 
If there be an impossible declaration some other penalty 
must be selected.* A declaration (other than passing) 
out of turn must stand;ft as a penalty, the adversaries 
score 50 honor points in their honor column and the partner 
of the offending player cannot thereafter participate in 
the bidding of that deal. 

The penalty for the offence mentioned in Law 81 is 50 
points in the adverse honor score. 

G. Team Matches. A match consists of any agreed 
number of deals, each of which is played once at each 
table. 

The contesting teams must be of equal size, but each 
may consist of any agreed number of pairs (not less than 
two). One half of each team, or as near thereto as pos- 
sible, sits north and south; the other half east and west. 


*See Law 50. The same ruling applies to Law 54. 
} This includes a double or redouble out of turn. See Law 57. 
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In case the teams are composed of an odd number of 
pairs, each team, in making up its total score, adds, as 
though won by it, the average score of all pairs seated in 
the positions opposite to its odd pair. 

In making up averages, fractions are disregarded and the 
nearest whole numbers taken, unless it be necessary to 
take the fraction into account to avoid a tie, in which case 
the match is won ‘‘by the fraction of a point.’’ The team 
making the higher score wins the match. 

H. Pair Contests. The score of a pair is compared 
only with other pairs who have played the same hands. 
A pair obtains a plus score for the contest when its net total 
is more than the average; a minus score for the contest 


- when its net total is less than the average. 
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